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English. Principles of 
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English in terms of modern 


business standards 


They can be taught in 
any sequence. The 
second part of the 
text is devoted to let- 
ter writing. The many 
illustrations will add 
interest to your 


course. You have a 


choice of a grammar 


approach or a letter- 


business uses. The first half of the writing approach. The construction 

text is divided into distinct unit of the book permits you to mix the 

assignments to facilitate teaching. two subjects or teach them separately. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Adjustments Are Inevitable 


The curriculum is the medium through which educational objectives are 
achieved. These objectives change with changing social and economic condi- 
tions; therefore curriculum building is a continuous process. 


During the World War period and for a number of years thereafter, em- 
ployment opportunities were good; it was a period of expansion. Young workers 
were readily absorbed in clerical positions. During this period, curriculum 
adjustments were made to meet the needs of the time by providing commercial 
education service for the early high school group. 


During the past few years the entire situation has changed; it is a period 
of retrenchment. Junior employment in commercial occupations has prac- 
tically disappeared. The added restrictions of the N. R. A. program have further 
limited the junior employment field. 


It is becoming more generally recognized that maturity is a factor in 
training for and holding clerical positions satisfactorily. More careful checks 
on occupational performance and efficiency are made. Business men are 
demanding more mature and more efficient workers. 


The situation seems to indicate that specialization early in the high school 
period is inadvisable. Commercial subjects should not be displaced by other 
subjects in the high school curriculum, but there should be a modification in 
at least two directions: first, the social-business subjects should receive more 
attention on appropriate levels in the high school course; second, specializa- 
tion in the technical business subjects should be deferred until the later years 
of the high school course. 


Business subjects should not be eliminated entirely from the early high 
school years, but a change in emphasis is suggested. Junior business education 
should retain its important place in the ninth year, offered as a prevocational 
and social-business subject. Beginning bookkeeping should be offered in the 
tenth or eleventh year for its nonvocational values. Typewriting should be 
deferred until the tenth or eleventh year and offered for its personal, as well 
as, vocational value. 


The controlling idea is that the prevocational and social-business objectives 
should guide the instruction during the first years of the high school course, 
and that greater opportunity should be provided in the curriculum for spe- 
cialization during the last two years. At this stage the pupil has attained 


greater maturity and can profit more by specialized vocational training in 
the field of his choice. 


Two major considerations are proposed: first, the lack of employment 
opportunities for young workers in the clerical field removes the need for early 
specialization for junior positions; second, while recognizing that train- 
ing in a skill is not impossible in the 
early high school period, in order to 
make intelligent and efficient use of a “ay Lb Lead 
skill or body of information, maturity, ; 
growth, and the development of the Director, Secondary Commercial Educa- ; 
pupil are important elements. tion, Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Typewriting for Everybody 


b 
Frank H. 


y 
Hamack 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


In the development of a sub- 
ject as general as the one under which 
I shall attempt to interest you, I be- 
lieve it altogether fitting that we as 
teachers look back for a moment with 
pride upon the wonders that have been 
wrought, both in the industrialization 
of business and in the modernization 
of education for business. Most of us 
are familiar with the foundations upon 
which our present structure is built, 
the many obstacles surmounted by the 
pioneers in our field, and the good that 
has been done in the education of 
youth to take their places in the vehicle which 
we know as “business.” 

In considering those problems, our attention 
is called immediately to certain “‘beacons,” high 
spots in the history of commercial education. 
About the earliest phases of the subject we may 
remain silent; the more modern will serve our 
purpose well. 

First, of course, is the development of book- 
keeping — impetus to the movement being fur- 
nished by the systematization of business. Trans- 
actions multiplied many fold; new records were 
necessitated; and commercial educators, in both 
private and public schools, were called upon to 
make immediate adjustments. The manner in 
which they succeeded gives rise to a pleasant 
page in the progress of commercial education. 

The letter press was still in use — some of us 
have seen it in actual operation, copies being 
made of tediously written longhand letters or 
documents for future reference. We can remem- 
ber the clerk, perched high upon a stool, face 
buried in his books, busily trying to keep up with 
the transactions of business, having as his only 
equipment a pen and aruler. Think of the time 
it took to put into longhand all the communica- 
tions necessary to the operation of the ordinary 
mercantile establishment. Is it any wonder that 
there were financial losses because of insufficient 
records? 

Then along came that “new fangled thing,” 
by some called the typewriter — a cumbersome 
piece of machinery, a curiosity to all who heard 
of it or were fortunate enough to see it. I cannot 
refrain from calling to mind that now famous 
letter sent by an insurance man in a southwestern 





state, to his agents in the field, and the 
more famous response to that letter, 
which called the employer to task for 
intimating to his men that they could 
not read his writing. As a matter of 
fact that particular letter mentioned 
that it had been possible in the past 
to read the longhand of the executive, 
but that the “printing was terrible.” 

We may be thankful today that 
enough persons became interested in 
the machine to give it a trial. Like 
many other things, through trial and 
error, new machines came into being 
until we now have at our command one of the 
greatest aids to our business life that has ever 
come into use. It has revolutionized business; 
there is little question about that, but there seems 
now a trend to bring the machine close to us in 
our social and personal lives. I am one who feels 
certain that as time goes on a greater share of 
our writing will be done on the typewriter. And 
who, we may ask, more than the teacher, will be 
happy for that day to come — when the long 
tedious hours of checking the various handwrit- 
ings of students will be minimized, and more 
time will be allowed for better and more con- 
structive teaching. 

There seems to be only one real problem in- 
volved in the transition. It lies not in selling, 
for no doubt the public generally can easily be 
sold on this form of writing, but in the reckless 
distribution of machines to men, women, and 
children, without any semblance of instruction 
concerning their operation. I should much rather 
see fewer machines in use, than to see them in the 
hands of children, for example, who had no in- 
struction in the operation of the machine. It is a 
deplorable spectacle to see folks “hunt and peck” 
their way along, particularly the young folks 
who will shortly have a class in “typing” which 
they may attend. That sort of thing is inefficient. 
There are so many ways in which a person can 
secure training in the art of typewriting. Such 
waste should not be countenanced — and it is 
waste, nothing short of it. 

In other words, I believe we are at another 
crossroads, with much depending upon how we 
make our choice. We may go forward, as the 
pioneers have so ably pointed the way, or we 
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may adopt a lackadaisical attitude, with the ulti- 
mate result — ruin, certain, and sure. I speak 
not only of the typewriter and instruction per- 
taining to it, but of every subject of our commer- 
cial curriculum. Just a few of those correlary 
problems may be mentioned to indicate the se- 
riousness of the times and trends, in so far as the 
choice of programs to follow are concerned. 
Whether bookkeeping is to be taught for one or 
two years, with laboratory sets or without; 
whether the commercial course shall be more or 
less centralized as to content; shall typewriting 
instruction be limited to one year? 

These problems are serious problems; prob- 
lems that go to the foundations of our educational 
structure. I am not pessimistic concerning the 
results; just the contrary is the case. In any 
consideration of the question “typewriting for 
everybody,” we bring home to ourselves other 
problems, such as: When shall typewriting be 
taught? At what ages is the most efficient prog- 
ress shown? Those of you who are teachers of 
typewriting will readily recall the difficulties 
encountered in the teaching of the subject. You 
will agree that the greatest obstacles to overcome 
are not a lack of knowledge, but rather the elim- 
ination of improper habits. In other words the 
problem of the beginner is comparatively simple; 
the hunt and peck artist, or the one who has 
formed habits of inaccuracy, is the person who 
gives trouble and causes delay. 

And so I repeat, nothing but grief and ineffi- 
ciency can result if the machine becomes uni- 
versally distributed before instruction in its use 
is secured by its operators. The problem is serious 
particularly in the case of youngsters who may 
in some way or another be called upon to use the 
machine later on in life. So far as the adults in 
the home are concerned, their waste in time and 
energy will affect only their personal selves. If 
they wish to take two hours for a task that could 
otherwise be finished in only a fraction of that 
time, it seriously affects only themselves. It is 
the youngster who must pay the penalty when he 
finds himself in an office of one type or another 
where the ability to write on the machine is one 
of the essential requirements. For example, a 
few years ago a number of men were sent out 
from the University of Washington to apply for 
accounting positions. Out of a large number so 
applying all but two reported that the first ques- 
tion asked by the prospective employer was not, 
“What do you know about accounting?” but 
“Can you operate a typewriter?” 

This whole matter, of course, is not a problem 
which we teachers are called upon to solve. In 
the evolution of things this machine will or will 
not find its way into all the homes of America. 
I feel it incumbent on us, however, to place all the 


facts at our disposal before the public, that too 
much waste and discouragement shall not greatly 
outweigh the possible good to be derived. 

If the transition comes, with proper regard for 
future uses, then we may enjoy the good to follow. 
May I list just a few of the places or conditions 
under which the typewritten page will prove 
beneficial: 

First: Essays and themes will come to the 
English teacher, beautifully typewritten, and 
enable her to appreciate better the work of the 
student and make such comments as she may 
have to offer more easily understood. 

Second: Outlines in history, civics, and other 
subjects of a like nature will reach the teacher 
like print. The teacher will have much more 
time in which to aid the student, time in the past 
devoted to reading page after page of sometimes 
poorly written longhand. 

Third: Physics and chemistry experiments 
look well when presented on the typewriter. They 
become a source of pride to student as well as to 
teacher. 

Fourth: Bookkeeping statements will come 
to commercial teachers and to the fathers who 
may be in business, nicely centered, systemati- 
cally presented, and easy of analysis or correction. 

Fifth: The task of finding boys and girls for 
the school paper, program work, and civic or 
community endeavor will be made easier. 

Sixth: And finally, letters will be neatly writ- 
ten on the machine; they will be newsier; and 
the folks at home will get them oftener. How 
many folks just hate to write letters. It is be- 
cause it takes so long. 

So far the examples have stressed the value 
of typewriting to the teacher, and particularly in 
connection with the problems of the teacher. 
The achievement will mean even more to the 
student. Let me summarize: 

First: The effective presentation will of course 
demand better analysis of the subject matter. 
The student knows that he can see more by gazing 
at a nicely typewritten page than by poring over 
page after page of longhand. He will realize that 
mistakes, illogical conclusions and the like, will 
also stand out on the typewritten page, even as 
does the praiseworthy work. The student will 
better analyze his work. 

Second: The work on the machine will take 
much less time; therefore giving the student more 
time for preparation and study. 

Third: The work on the machine will tend to 
create in the student a love of neatness and accu- 
racy. Carelessness will be so obvious that it will 
be eliminated by the student. 

Fourth: The grades made by students will be 
better; they will represent definiteness, some- 
thing to which students may anchor their hopes. 
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An Approach to Bookkeeping 


Earl S. Parker 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
Los Angeles, California 


[This is the second of two articles by Mr. Parker. 
The first article dealt with the Journal. This article 
covers the Ledger and the Trial Balance.] 


THoseE who read the 
first article in this series will re- 
member that the students’ ap- 
proach to bookkeeping was by 
way of a small business. The 
student was asked to visualize 
the things that actually occurred 
in the business. He learned that 
buying, selling, paying the rent, 
and purchasing equipment were 
known as_ transactions. He 
learned to make simple records, 
first on a chart and then in what 
he came to know as a journal, of 
the values that came in and the 
values that went out of the busi- 
ness. 


The journal is the ground work. The student 
should understand that it is a complete record 
of the business, that everything he wants to 
know about the business can be found in its 
pages. 

In the previous discussion, the student was 
told that the next step was to compile the infor- 
mation found in the journal in a more convenient 
form so the information would be more readily 
accessible. He was also told that the new record 
would be called a ledger. 


Having completed Exercise No. 1 and Exer- 
cise No. 2, he is introduced to the ledger as 
follows: 


[Exercise No. 2 is used for his first ledger 
work, for he has just completed journalizing 
Exercise No. 2 and has all the transactions and 
entries fresh in his mind.] 


THE LEDGER 


The ledger is a summary of all the information 
contained in the journal, regarding any particular 
account, and arranged under the names of the 
different accounts, such as Cash, Expense, Equip- 
ment, Purchases, Sales, and the firms and individ- 





uals with whom the business deals. 

The ruling of the ledger is 
shown in Illustration I. The page 
is divided in the center, with an 
amount column and a date column 
on each side of the center line. 
The name of the account is placed 
at the top and in the center of 
the page. 

In the journal we made rec- 
ords of the values that came in 
and went out of the business and 
recorded them under such names 
as Cash, Purchases, and Sales. 
These are called accounts. 

In the ledger we shall gather 
the information regarding any one of these ac- 
counts on a single page under the name of the 
account. 

For example: All the cash coming into the 
business will be recorded on the left side of the 
“cash” page and all outgoing cash will be re- 
corded on the right side of the page. 


Take a sheet of ledger paper and arrange the 
following accounts for Exercise No. 2, in the 
same manner as the Cash account, the account 
of J. W. Allen, Proprietor, and the Expense ac- 
count in Illustration I. 

(For convenience arrange several accounts on 
the same page.) 


Allow eight lines for the Cash account, six 
lines each for Purchases and Sales, and four lines 
for J. W. Allen, Proprietor, Expense, Equipment, 
J. W. Garner & Co., A. Murray, and O. T. 
Johnson. 

We are now ready to record in the ledger 
the information contained in the journal. 

This is called posting to the ledger. 

By referring to your journal, under date of 
November 1, Cash came into the business, $2,500, 
and the promise of the business went out to J. W. 
Allen, Proprietor, $2,500. 
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The left side of your ledger accounts are for 
recording of values that came into the business 
and the right side for the values that went out 
of the business. (See Illustration I.) 








Illustration I 
THE LEDGER 
Cash 
In Out 
Nov. | 1 (a) | 2,500 || Nov. | 2 (b) 75 





J. W. Allen, Prop. 








| Nov. | 1 (a) | 2,500 


Expense 








Nov. | 2 (b) 75 























Record the transaction in like manner in 
your ledger. 

The second transaction in your journal under 
date of November 2, showing Expense In, $75, 
and Cash Out, $75, is also shown in Illustration I. 

In like manner, record all the information 
contained in the journal under the respective 
accounts in the ledger. 

Record the information or post to the ledger 
in the order in which this information is given in 
the journal. 

Do not go through the journal and record all 
the information in regard to the cash account 
and then go through another time to record the 
amount of purchases. This would be a waste of 
time. 

Use care to see that you are making the 
record in the ledger show the same thing that 
was shown in the journal. If the journal shows 
cash went out, be sure to record, in the ledger, on 
the right-hand or “out” side of the Cash account 
that cash went out and indicate the correct 
amount. 

Present your work to your teacher or compare 
it with the completed ledger, Illustration II. 

In case of error, go back to the particular 
transaction in the journal and correct your ac- 


count to correspond with the information in the 
journal. 
Illustration II 
























































THE LEDGER 
Cash 
In Out 
Nov. | 1 (a) | 2,500 || Nov. | 2 (b) 75 
4 (e) 50 2 (c) 300 
10 (i) | 100 3 (d) 400 
25 (m) | {25 6 (g) 275 
2,675 7 (h) 25 
20 (1) 250 
30 (0) 4 
1,329 
J. W. Allen, Prop. 
Nov. | 1 (a) | 2,500 
Expense 
Nov. | 2 (b) 75 
7 (h) 25 
30 (o) 4 
104 
Equipment 
Nov. | 2 (c) | 300 
Purchases 
Nov. | 3 (d) | 400 
5 (f) | 250 
6 (g) | 275 
15 (k) | 450 
1,375 
J. W. Garner & Co. 
Nov. |20 (1) | 250 || Nov. | 5 (f) 250 
15 (k) 450 
700 
A. Murray 
Nov. |10 (j) 40 || Nov. |25 (m) 25 
O. T. Johnson 
Nov. |30 (n) 60 
Sales 
Nov. | 4 (e) 50 
10 (i) 100 
10 (j) ot) 
30 (n 6&0 
250 
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Remember the ledger accounts are only sum- 
maries of the information contained in the 
journal. 

Make no changes in the records without a 
good reason and only when you understand the 
reason for making the change. 

In the development of the record in the 
journal, a certain amount of reasoning was neces- 
sary. It was necessary to discover and classify 
the values under the names of accounts and to 
determine what came in and what went out of 
the business. 

In posting to the ledger, the work is wholly 
routine and mechanical. Whatever reasoning was 
necessary was done when the record was made in 
the journal. The record in the ledger is only a 
copy of the information in the journal. 


Let us examine the newly made records of 
accounts as we find them in the ledger. 


On which side of the accounts did you record 
the amount of value coming into the business? 

On which side, the value going out? 

How much cash came in? 

How much cash went out? 

Was there anything of value came in to the 
Proprietor? 

How much of value went out from the Pro- 
prietor? 

What was the amount of the Expenses? 

Of the Purchases? 

Of the Equipment? 

How much went out as shown by the Sales 
account? 

Examine the account of J. W. Garner & Co. 

How much value came in and how much went 
out? 

Of A. Murray? 

Of O. T. Johnson? 

The account of A. Murray shows $40 of value 
came in and $25 of value went out. What does 
the difference represent? 

What does the difference represent in the 
case of J. W. Garner & Co.? 

What does the difference represent in the 
Cash account? 

Is the ledger a practical means of finding out 
quickly the condition of any account? 


[It is of the utmost importance that the correct 
information be given the student in explaining to 
him the meaning of the figures in the ledger. 

He has been told that his ledger is a copy of 
the journal. The figures mean the same as they 
did when he placed them in the journal. They 
represent values im and values out. 

In the account of J. W. Garner & Co., the 
figures on the right or owt (Cr.) side of the ac- 
count, represent promises given to J. W. Garner 
& Co. by the business. They do not represent 
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purchases made from J. W. Garner & Co. The 
figures on the left or in (Dr.) side of the account, 
likewise represent the return to the business of 
one of the promises given J. W. Garner & Co. at 
an earlier i, 

The purchase was recorded on the in (Dr.) 
side of the Purchases account and the payment 
was recorded on the out (Cr.) side of Cash ac- 
count.] 


Before going farther in our study of these 
records, we shall prove our work and see if it 
has been correctly done. 

When two things are of equal size or value 
they are said to balance. 

We have tried to make our records show an 
equal value in, for every value out. If we have 
done this, the total of the im side of all the ac- 
counts should be equal to the total of the out 
side of all the accounts. 

In other words, the totals of the two sides of 
the accounts should balance. 


THE TRIAL BALANCE 


The trial balance is a record of the condition 
of the accounts in the ledger. 

Take a sheet of journal paper and mark the 
amount columns as you did in the journal. 

Since we completed our work on the ledger 
November 30, we shall date our Trial Balance, 
November 30. (See Illustration ITI.) 

Turn to your ledger and write the name of the 
first account, Cash, as shown in the illustration. 
Record the total of the amount shown in the in 
or left-hand column of the Cash account. In like 
manner show the amount in the out or right-hand 
column of the Cash account. 

Record the condition of the next account. 
(The J. W. Allen, Prop., account shows no value 
in, but $2,500 out. See Illustration III.) Com- 
plete the record of all the accounts in like manner. 

Add the total of each column on your Trial 
Balance and see if they are the same. 

If the two columns are equal, they are in 
balance and probably your work is correct. 

If the two columns are not equal, your Trial 
Balance may be correct and your ledger wrong. 
The Trial Balance is correct if it shows the true 
condition of the accounts in the ledger. 

In case the two columns of your trial balance 
are not equal (do not balance), you will know 
positively that there is an error in your work. 

If the two columns of your trial balance are 
the same, this indicates that your work is correct 
but does not prove it. Two equal errors might 
leave your books wrong but your trial balance 
apparently correct. 

For every value that came into the business 


(Concluded on page 175) 
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Teaching Typewriting for One Hand 


Here are some valuable suggestions for teach- 
ers who are instructing handicapped students. 


A FAST growing problem 


the instruction of the student who 
has the use of only one hand. 
Teachers all over the country are 
being confronted with this problem more now 
than ever before. 

First of all, let us not think of the student as 
being “handicapped.” In many cases he has 
never known the use of the other hand, and can- 
not possibly realize the significance of its loss. In 
the meantime he has so thoroughly developed the 
control of the remaining hand in all the necessary 
uses, that he naturally expects to be able to type 
with one hand, and when he enrolls in a business 
course he expects as well-directed instruction in 
typewriting, as in any of the other subjects. Con- 
sequently, instead of his being handicapped, the 
handicap really becomes ours, as teachers, mostly 
because of the lack of organized material available 
to us. 

The initial problem, and undoubtedly the 
most important, as well as the most perplexing, 
is arriving at an adequate presentation of the 
keyboard, one that will ultimately develop skill 
by means of properly directed effort and correct 
habit formation. In discussing this phase of the 
work, it will probably be advantageous to present 
the keyboard instruction and information for each 
hand separately, since certain innovations become 
necessary, especially in the use of the left hand, 
to facilitate both the teaching and the learning. 

Because of the various methods of presenta- 
tion used in the standard typewriting textbooks, 
it does not seem feasible to give lesson sheets or 
detailed instruction in this article, but fundamen- 
tal principles and general information will be 
given in an effort to assist teachers to evolve plans 
adaptable to their particular needs. 

A specific plan is essential to efficient teaching; 
and the degree of success attained is the direct 
result of organized planning and procedure. The 
success that can be attained in skillful operation 
of the typewriter by one hand will more than 
justify all of the time and effort expended by the 
teacher in the selection and preparation of the 
material to be used. 

In formulating plans, do not lose sight of the 
fact that the student is primarily interested in the 


Nina K. Richardson 
for the teacher of typewriting is Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


prospect of being able to write. 
That is his immediate desire. Sat- 
isfy that desire as early in the in- 
struction as possible by introduc- 
ing simple words. You can do this 
even before the student is in a position to use 
the regular typing text, but in each instance keep 
the preliminary instruction as closely correlated 
as possible with the text you will ultimately use. 
Do not entertain the idea that you must evolve 
an entirely new teaching system to cope with one- 
handed operation successfully, for after all, it is 
mostly a matter of the adaptation of available 
material, together with a little more organized 
thinking on our part as teachers. 

Before discussing the keyboard problems, it 
is advisable to point out certain irregularities that 
will become evident in stroking technique and in 
the operation of the mechanical devices of the 
machine. 


STROKING: Instructions for stroking as given 
in any reliable textbook can be used, but because 
of the strain of stretching the fingers to make 
some of the reaches, the student is inclined to use 
a little heavier stroke than is necessary. This is 
particularly noticeable in left-hand operation. 
Watch this point carefully, and constantly stress 
the importance of curving the fingers and letting 
them rest lightly on the keys. 


SPACE BAR: Operated in the usual way, by 
the thumb. 


SHIFT KEY: The shift key is operated by the 
shift lock, using either the first or the fourth 
finger, depending upon the position of the shift 
lock on the machine, and will be released by the 
shift key. If the student has an incapacitated 
hand, such as an artificial or paralyzed hand, as 
is often the case, the shift key can usually be 
operated by this hand by placing a small strap 
or piece of tape over the shift key lever and 
around the crippled hand or wrist. When this 
method can be employed, it greatly facilitates the 
student’s writing speed and minimizes his effort. 


LINE SPACE LEVER: Unless the machine is 
equipped with a right-hand carriage throw, it is 
necessary for the right-handed student to reach 
across the machine to the line space lever to 
operate the carriage and control the spacing be- 
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tween the lines. Pulling the carriage back by the 
right-hand roller knob has never proved either a 
satisfactory or an adequate method. The left- 
handed student, of course, is not confronted with 
this situation. 


PAPER INSERTION: As a general rule the 
student will require very little assistance with 
paper insertion. Being accustomed as he is to 
meeting situations with his one hand, he adapts 
himself, after having had the initial information 
as to what is expected of him, to this part of the 
work in his own natural way. 

TABULAR KEY AND BACK SPACE KEY: Oper- 
ated by the first or fourth finger, depending re- 
spectively upon the position of the keys on the 
machine and the hand to be used. 

On the keyboard chart for the right hand, the 
guide keys are marked in capital letters; all other 
keys operated by those particular fingers are indi- 
cated by small letters and figures. An analysis of 
this finger assignment reveals the following points: 

1. The hand is placed in the center of the 
keyboard, with two uncovered keys at the 
right and two at the left of the machine 
and one uncovered key between each of the 
guide keys. 

2. All of the keys of highest frequency (e, t, 
a, 0, s, and i), except o and i, are assigned 
to the strongest fingers, the first and sec- 
ond. 

3. Each of the first and second fingers is as- 
signed three rows of keys to operate, leav- 
ing only two rows each for the weaker 
fingers. 

4. The longest reaches are made by the 
strongest fingers. 

The keyboard chart is an almost indispensable 
device for locating the exact position of the guide 
keys, and it facilitates the acquisition of position 
habits, not only for the guide keys but also for 
the new keys as they are introduced. When pre- 
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senting the chart to the student for the first time, 
however, have only those keys indicated for which 
there will be immediate use. 

When the guide key positions have been shown 
to the student by the aid of the chart, the teacher 
may employ the method she has been accustomed 
to using to stimulate quick and accurate location 
of a guide position. This step is followed by 
drills for acquiring the proper finger dexterity and 
the correct technique for striking and releasing 
these keys. The definite establishment of the 
positions of these four guide keys is the founda- 
tion for all subsequent teaching and learning. 

The following skeleton drills are suggested as 
a motive for definite fixation, preceded of course 
by instructions as to length of line and general 
mechanical arrangements: 


ddd ddd ggg ggg ddd ggg ddd ggg ddd ggg 

ggg jjj ggg ijj ddd ggg jjj dddgegg jj 

ggg jjj Ml ggg ijj Ml jjj WM jjj_ ll 

ddd ggg jjj Ill ddd ggg jjj Ill ddd ill 

dgd gjg ljl jgj gdg did glg gig glg Idi 

When sufficient basic technique has been de- 

veloped upon which to build future typing activ- 
ities, it is time to introduce new letters. The 
introduction of new letters is one of the most 
important parts of all of the preliminary planning. 
In arranging this part of the lesson sheet, the 
following suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. Since you are teaching directly toward your 
text, it is well to determine at this point in 
which direction the author first deviates 
from the ;uide row. If it is to the row of 
keys immediately above, introduce new 
keys on your chart from that position. 

2. In formulating fixation drills avoid giving 
faulty letter sequences. Do not prepare 
drills that are “‘just letters.” If you are in 
doubt, verify each letter combination by 
consulting a good dictionary. Make each 
drill count. 


THE RIGHT HAND 
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Let us assume that the text proceeds from the 
guide row to the row above; the next logical key 
to introduce is “e,” with the explanation of its 
position directly above the guide key for the first 
finger, as well as of its operation by that finger 
also. It is not particularly advisable to stop 
temporarily with the introduction of just this one 
new key; present another key for the second 
finger, which would be “t.” In cases where the 
teacher may think the student is capable of 
handling additional material, new keys can be 
introduced for the remaining two fingers. 

Assuming, however, that we have a working 
foundation of only six letters—d, e, g, t, j, l— 
you can readily see the wealth of material avail- 
able for working out skillful practice exercises 
with such sequences as de, te, ge, ed, eg, et, je, 
ej, el, gl, le, deg, ege, ete, ted, teg, and many 
others, to say nothing of the words which, with a 
little time and thought, can be formed from these 
letters. 

The first lesson in many texts uses the fff jjj 
frf juj drill, or some variation of it, followed by 
such words as fur, rug, jug, hug. If you are 
using one of these texts, you are not yet ready to 
drop the lesson sheets and take up the text in- 
structions. When all letters immediately above 
the guide keys have been mastered, consult your 
text and decide upon the next most important 
letter or letters to be introduced, which in this 
case would be “‘f” and “h,” since these are the 
only other letters not yet learned for which there 
is immediate use. 

Now the student has a mastery of all keys 
necessary for the completion of the first lesson in 
the regular typewriting text and has a good 
working knowledge of several others. This will 
facilitate his efforts on subsequent lessons and 
will prove a definite fixation device for that all- 
important guide key position. 

On the keyboard chart for the left hand, the 
guide keys and finger assignments have been in- 


dicated in the same manner as they were on the 
chart for the right hand. 

An analysis of this finger assignment reveals 
a few minor obstacles which will confront the 
teacher, but will in no way impair the student’s 
ability to write, both accurately and with a 
marked degree of speed: 


1. The student is writing against the natural 
slant of the keyboard. 


2. A majority of the keys of highest frequency 
are operated by the two weakest fingers. 

3. An insufficient spread between the second 
and third fingers, combined with the ad- 
verse slant of the keyboard, limits the work 
to be done by the second finger to two rows 
of keys, thus throwing the bulk of the work 
on the first finger. 


4. The teacher may experience a little diffi- 
culty in visualizing the keyboard from the 
left. Since the average person has a definite 
fixation of the keyboard as slanting from 
right to left, it sometimes proves a little 
hard at first to plan the work from the 
opposite point of view. 


It will not be necessary to outline, even gen- 
erally, the work for this hand; since the finger 
assignments for the left hand are clearly indicated 
and the method of procedure as suggested for the 
right hand can be followed here, there should be 
little difficulty in formulating plans according to 
the individual teaching method. 

Loose-leaf lesson sheets can be used to ad- 
vantage in presenting this preliminary work, but 
they should be as brief as possible yet complete 
and understandable. 

Since many people with a physical defect of 
this kind are sensitive about it and are quickly 
conscious of any differentiation, it often proves 
advisable to disregard any direct reference to the 
text until they are prepared to use it in its en- 
tirety. 


THE LEFT HAND 


VOOOOOO® 
OVOO® 
OOOO®D 


O50 
SOC 


OO 
OOO 
QOO 


OOOOOOOQOODO 
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Post Testing with the Contract Method 
of Teaching Bookkeeping 


Mr. McFadzen describes the method 


used successfully in his school. » » 


Tue success of the contract 
plan of teaching bookkeeping de- 
pends upon the teacher organization 
and the motivation of the plan. Sev- 


by 

J. A. McFadzen 

Head of Commercial Dept. 
Lindsay High School 
Lindsay, California 





eral plans describing the contract 
plan, have been published in the past 
issues of “The Balance Sheet.” This article deals 
with the post testing of units of work and a few 
methods used to motivate stydents in their study 
of bookkeeping as is done in the Lindsay High 
School. No effort is made to give all details of 
the contract plan because Mr. F. M. Tuhey of 
Muncie, Indiana, gave explicit details of the 
contract plan in his article that appeared in the 
November, 1932, issue of ““The Balance Sheet.” 
This article is written with the idea of supple- 
menting other facts that can be used with that 


very excellent and worth-while plan described by 
Mr. Tuhey. 


At the beginning of the course the students 
are told of the plan by the use of a general instruc- 
tion sheet. This sheet explains in detail the ad- 
vantages of the study of bookkeeping to the 
individual and how the work is evaluated by the 
teacher. Students are shown that their progress 
is a direct result of their own initiative and that 
their accomplishment is a result of their efforts 
and determination to do quality work on scheduled 
time. 


On the bulletin board is posted the time 
schedule (see Chart I), which indicates in advance 
the maximum number of days allowed for the 
completion of each chapter in the text. Students 
who do their work on scheduled time barely com- 
plete the requisites of the course of study. Capa- 
ble students will elect to work ahead of the chart. 
However, those who cannot keep up with it, need 
encouragement and teacher aid at all times. 
This chart can be worked out from the approxi- 
mate time table given in the teachers’ manual 
for the “Twentieth Century” text. 


A chart is kept by the teacher showing the 
progress of each student. (See Chart II.) When 
a student finishes a chapter or contract, the date 





on which he completes it is inserted under the 
contract number and opposite his name. The 
contract test score he makes is also entered under 
the date opposite his name. This chart is open 
for student inspection at any time or it can be 
posted on the bulletin board. Their inspections 
and comparisons serve to stimulate the interest 
and industry necessary to compete successfully 
with others of the group. The competitive idea 
seems to permeate the class, and rapid advance- 
ment as well as accurate achievement is made by 
the most of the group. 


CHART I 
Contract Schedule 











Contract Days Date Due 
Allowed 
OS rere 5 days Sept. 16 
eer 5 days Sept. 23 
co 2 er 5 days Sept. 30 
8 5 days Oct. 7 
Test 1 (Carlson’s) 
rrr 7 days Oct. 17 
|, eee 8 days Oct. 28 
a. 6 eee 5 days Nov. 4 
Test 2 (Carlson’s) 
Contract VERE .....0000 5 days Nov. 10 
ee 6 days Nov. 18 
Test 3 (Carlson’s) 
Practice Set I...........| 10 days Dec. 9 
ee 3 days Dec. 13 
er 4 days Dec. 16 
oe i) 2 days Dec. 21 
Contract: 2ti4 ... 2.2.20 5 days Jan. 10 
COMERS BEV 22.00.0000 7 days Jan. 18 
eee 6 days Jan. 26 
Test 4 (Carlson’s) 








Each day the teacher can glance over this 
chart and determine what students have been 
working overtime on a contract. Without being 
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CHART II 


Progress Chart 
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asked for aid by the student, the teacher can do 
much to establish that valuable feeling of per- 
sonal interest by going to the student who seems 
to have difficulty in keeping up to schedule and 
aid him if necessary. The simple expedient of 
entering dates and contract test scores in blue 
ink during the one report card period and then 
alternate to red for another period, will show at 
a glance just what the student accomplished dur- 
ing any given period. These scores are translated 
into grades at the end of the period. 

The student is also shown what his progress is 
as compared with other members at the end of 
the grading period. In subjects where individual 
progress is permitted, two grades are given every 
six weeks by the high school. One is for progress 
and the other for quality. The student soon be- 
comes aware that he, and he only, can control 
his progress grade by keeping up with, or in ad- 
vance of, the average normal class rate. 

The student can directly control one part of 
his grade for quality by doing correctly and neatly 
the exercises in each contract or chapter. We use 
the Pupils’ Contract Book for the 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting as a student guide 
for the control of his contract grade. An examina- 
tion of this book will reveal that certain exercises 
listed in the zoth Century Bookkeeping text are 
to be done for four different grades, A, B, C, and 
D, respectively. If the student does B standard 
of work, he completes the exercises correctly that 
are listed in the Pupils’ Contract Book for that 
standard. In this way he controls the quantity 
and to a large extent controls all of his quality 
grade on contract work. The teacher reserves the 
right to penalize him for careless work. 

A chart is kept showing that each student has 
completed the different contracts. The number 
of exercises are indicated by a cross opposite the 
name. A zero would indicate a finished contract 
but the student receives no credit. This comple- 
tion chart also shows the scores made on instruc- 
tional tests made out in the workbook. As the 
student completes the exercises and instructional 
tests, he may check with the teacher. As soon as 
he finishes the contract work that satisfies his 
standard, he hands them to the instructor with a 
mimeographed work sheet. (See Chart III.) This 
work sheet contains a record of the student’s work 
done under it, the number of the contract, and 
the exercises. On this sheet is also placed the 
contract grade earned by the student, his name, 
the date the contract was due, and the date fin- 
ished. A place is left for the teacher’s records and 
remarks. These work sheets filled out by the 
students are kept on file as evidence of work com- 
pleted. All exercises are on file during the report 
card period, after which they are destroyed and 
only the work sheet is kept on file. 
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CHART III 





LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Bookkeeping I and II 


WORK SHEET 
(This work sheet must be clipped to all work handed in) 


SONNE PIs nas vcdeweesceesccecns 
D grade exercises, Number....... 
C grade exercises, Number 


B grade exercises, Number 


A grade exercises, Number................. 


CONTRACT GRADE 


CHOBSOCHOCO CHO BO BE 


Ce 


Ce 


ee 


Pe Pra Taree 
ee Te 
ee ee a 
Pe cys xecice let MCOPPECE. 6 oc icicccac. 
—— err Tec.) = 


(Students may see corrected work by asking for it at the desk.) 
(All work must be left with instructor for reference.) 


TEACHER’S COMMENTS 





Another deciding factor in the quality grade 
is the contract test score. This score is made by 
the student when he takes the objective test which 
I have prepared on each chapter or contract of 
the 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
text. The student must first study the theory of 
each chapter, then work the exercises designated 
by the Pupils’ Contract Book for the contract 
grade he selects. When the exercises are complete 
he then hands in this work under cover of the 
work sheet. In addition to the list of student 
activities given by Mr. Tuhey, I insist that the 
student must pass an objective test prepared on 
the chapter he has just completed. He is then 
permitted to go on to the next contract. 

This is what I term “Post Testing.” I have 
prepared short objective tests of the true-false 
and completion types for each chapter in the text. 
Four approximately equal, yet different, objective 
tests are made on each contract. This method 
eliminates the possibility of students’ exchanging 
keys. They never know which test of the four 
they may be handed when they apply for a test. 
All blank tests are filed by contract number in a 
file case, ready for students at any time. It takes 
considerable time to prepare the tests but takes 
only about 30 seconds’ time to check each. Each 
test should be checked immediately after the 
student completes it. The satisfaction that comes 


from completing tests accurately is an important 
thing to the student. And again he should know 
what standard he has made. If the standard is 
low, it induces him to work harder on his next 
contract in an effort to maintain his standard of 
quality work. Furthermore, the questions on 
which he made errors should be corrected for him 
by the teacher while the tests are still fresh in his 
mind. All tests are filed under contract number 
as evidence of work completed. A student may 
act as file clerk and librarian. 

Keys to each test are prepared on cardboard. 
On each cardboard (8% x 11) are the four keys 
for the four different tests on the contract. By 
placing the key opposite the list of answers made 
by the student one can check quickly and easily. 
These tests, therefore, act as a medium for teacher 
grading, a clearing house of theory for the stu- 
dent, and incidentally as a medium of review for 
the student. If the student goes beyond a limited 
number of errors, according to the difficulty of 
the test, he is asked to repeat a test on the same 
chapter. Before repeating the test he must review 
the study guides or instructional tests of the work- 
book. He must likewise review the summary and 
illustrations in the text. Students who depend on 
repeating tests are discouraged by being given a 
lower grade. 

(Concluded on page 174) 
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Improving Penmanship in a Crowded Curriculum 


by 


G. C. Greene 
Goldey College 
Wilmington, Delaware 


In assuming the responsibil- 
ity to offer you something helpful and 
constructive on the subject of pen- 
manship, I am not unmindful of the 
conditions that now exist in many of 
the high schools. It would be useless 
to suggest even the teaching of pen- 
manship in certain high schools with- 
out the sympathetic cooperation of 
the principals and teachers. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers are 
not opposed to good writing itself, but 
they are opposed to putting it in the 
curriculum of our secondary 
schools. In the first place, 
it is difficult to get an en- 
thusiastic teacher to con- 
duct the classes. Second, 
many people feel that it is 
a waste of time that could 
be better spent on some other subject; that pen- 
manship is a grammar school problem and not a 
high school problem. 

It is my desire to prove conclusively that 
penmanship and other practical subjects have a 
very definite function to perform in the secondary 
schools. Handwriting is only a part of the prob- 
lem now facing the high schools. To give you a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of 
this function, it will be necessary to review briefly 
the process of our present system of education. 
In this discussion, I shall give you facts dealing 
more fully with the urgent need of a better train- 
ing in the practical subjects rather than the 
problem of teaching penmanship in a crowded 
high school curriculum. 

The process of education is started in the 
grammar schools. If the work in these schools 
is well organized and thoroughly taught, it would 
eliminate much of the trouble in the secondary 
schools. Regardless of how good the system or 
the teaching, it is difficult for the grammar school 
graduate at 12 or 13 years of age to remember 
the fundamentals and apply these principles later 
in life unless those fundamentals are repeated, in 
some manner, before he leaves the secondary 
schools. Much of the work is memorized with 
little or no ability to apply that knowledge to 
life problems. The average grammar school grad- 
uate needs more training in the essentials of 





This article is based on an address 
delivered at the Annual Commercial 
Teachers’ Conference held at Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 


arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, and 
everyday grammar. These subjects 
should be carefully reviewed some- 
time during the high school course. 

Many of the high schools have 
added so many subjects to meet the 
college requirements that the essential 
studies have been greatly neglected. 
I am opposed to the subjects now 
taught in high schools, for I believe in 
the study of science with the practical 
laboratories as a means of teaching 
boys and girls how to adjust their 
thinking and acting to the 
rapidly changing conditions. 
I believe in the study of 
foreign languages, history, 
and literature, because _ of 
their cultural value. I be- 
lieve in a strong course in 
mathematics that will teach pupils to think, 
reason, and remember, rather than to memorize, 
copy, and forget. 


My observations lead me to believe that the 
high schools are doing a commendable grade of 
work in the purely academic studies. Some have 
become so absorbed in college requirements that 
a thorough training for the students in the prac- 
tical, everyday essentials of arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar, and penmanship have been almost 
totally neglected. The one thing most needed is 
a readjustment in the curriculum that will give 
the pupil the training that is going to be most 
useful to him in later years. 


I believe that it is perfectly possible to set up 
a high school curriculum that will meet college 
entrance requirements and at the same time give 
ample training in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
spelling, penmanship, and grammar. If any one 
doubts the necessity for this training, let him 
give the average high school graduate a standard 
test on the four subjects just named and from 
these tests draw his own conclusions. In con- 
versations with high school principals in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
I have found a few who have put these most 
essential subjects back into the high school cur- 
riculum. Every high school principal who gives 
his graduates a thorough training in the funda- 
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mentals of the practical subjects deserves a medal 
for distinguished service. 


WHY TEACH PENMANSHIP IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Some people think there is no necessity for 
teaching penmanship in the secondary schools, 
that the training in the grammar grades should 
carry over. It has been demonstrated in Goldey 
College over a period of ten years that 95 per 
cent of the high school graduates require from 
four to eight months or longer of intensive train- 
ing in the subject of penmanship to qualify them 
to take a business position. 


I will now give you some very definite facts 
to substantiate my views on this matter. The 
United States Office of Education at Washington, 
D. C., published the following report: 


Out of 1,000 pupils entering the public schools 
for the first time: 


957 reach the sixth grade. 
795 reach the seventh grade. 
720 reach the eighth grade. 
605 reach the first year high school. 
432 reach the second year high school. 
321 reach the third year high school. 
247 are finally graduated from high school. 
177 reach first year college. 
48 are ultimately graduated from college. 


Of the original 1,000 pupils 24.7 per cent 
graduate from high school and 4.8 per cent from 
college. Of the 605 pupils entering high school 
41 per cent graduate with only 8 per cent finally 
completing a 4-year college training. Of the 177 
entering college only 27 per cent graduate. These 
percentages vary somewhat in different schools. 
Within the last three years the number entering 
and graduating from high school has been some- 
what increased due to unemployment. 


By these figures it is clearly evident that 92 
per cent of all pupils entering high school will 
never qualify for a profession. The door is forever 
closed to law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
and many other professions. Ninety-two per cent 
of all pupils entering high school must be content 
to work out their destiny as the future citizens of 
America, on what practical training they have 
been fortunate enough to secure. 


In conducting a nation-wide survey on “Re- 
cent Trends in Penmanship,” I secured many 
interesting facts from 150 leading penmen and 
educators representing forty-two states. One of 
the questions asked reads as follows: “What per- 
centage of time and effort, in your opinion, is 
saved by the writer or the reader of good, over 
bad, penmanship?” The returns on this question 
show that the average time saved by a good 
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writer is 39.7 per cent, in effort 42.3 per cent. 
It further shows that the person who reads good 
writing averages a saving of 45.8 per cent of his 
time, and 52.3 per cent of effort. After testing 
hundreds of pupils at the beginning and end of 
their course for speed and accuracy, I find the 
figures above to be very conservative. If, for no 
other reason, pupils should learn to write well, 
because of the time saved in executing and trans- 
acting their own business. Ninety-five per cent 
of the teachers making returns stated that pen- 
manship should be correlated and taught along 
with other subjects in high schools. 

Two questions were asked on the standardiz- 
ing of handwriting. First, ““What percentage 
grade should meet social requirements?” One 
hundred-eleven teachers answered this question. 
The average given was 76.6 per cent. Second, 
“What percentage grade should meet business 
requirements?” Answers were received from 
I,115 teachers. The average grade given was 85 
per cent. These averages were measured on the 
Ayres scale and are much higher than other 
surveys and findings on the same scale. Mr. Koos 
examined 1,053 specimens of social correspond- 
ence to find the average quality to measure 60 
per cent. He also examined 1,127 specimens from 
employees of twenty-four occupations to find the 
average quality of 70 per cent on the Ayres scale. 
Other similar investigations are about parallel 
with the one made by Mr. Koos. If we can raise 
the quality and standard of writing 5 per cent, 
IO per cent, or 15 per cent, it will give the pos- 
sessor a distinct advantage over the actual social 
and business standards now in use. 


A few quotations from prominent men, in 
various fields, will give you some very interesting 
facts on the importance of penmanship. 


Leonard R. Kirks of John Wanamaker Store, 
Philadelphia, says: 

“We do not consider the application of very 
poor writers, and even in the selection of stenog- 
raphers, their business hand-writing is largely 
considered.” 


J. T. Brook, Montgomery Ward & Co., says: 


“T look upon good writing as one of the great- 
est primary essentials when considering an appli- 
cation and also the advancement of the individ- 
ual. In fact, I never consider the application of 
a poor writer.” 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


“‘We consider it a great mistake in present edu- 
cation to under-estimate the value of penmanship. 
On all office records, especially card records, the 
legibility of the writing is a salient factor and 
cannot be stressed too strongly.” 
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The Chicago postmaster says: 


“Last year the Chicago Post Office received 
5,000 pieces of mail that were so incorrectly ad- 
dressed or so improperly prepared that they were 
either delayed in delivery or not delivered at all. 
After we exhausted every effort to locate the 
addressee, we succeeded in delivering slightly 
more than one-fifth of that amount.” 


If we apply this percentage to all the letters 
mailed in the United States, we find that 1 per 
cent of the twenty billion letters mailed annually 
will give the huge total of two hundred million 
letters with illegible addresses. 


J. W. Miller of Goldey College recently con- 
ducted a survey among fifty large firms in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as to the importance of 
various commercial subjects. English and spelling 
were placed at the top of the list. These were 
followed by commercial mathematics, business 
correspondence, office practice, and penmanship. 
Penmanship was ranked ahead of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typing. 


Can we as teachers, assume the gigantic re- 
sponsibility of training the boys and girls of this 
country and at the same time turn a deaf ear to 
the sensible advice of the leading business execu- 
tives? If these men are to give employment to 
80 per cent of our working people, should we not 
be eager to profit by their counsel and pass it on 
for the direct benefit and enjoyment of our future 
citizens? 

Many young people in selecting a vocation, 
overlook the fact that this is a commercial or 
business nation; that 80 per cent of all working 
people depend directly on some form of manu- 
facturing or commerce as a means of living. If this 
be true, then we must admit that all training 
along commercial lines will improve the oppor- 
tunities of the individual to secure employment 
in 80 per cent of the vocations. A person who is 
trained to think, write, and do the practical things 
rapidly and accurately, has a far better chance 
for success in this great commercial or business 
nation, than one who has a limited knowledge of 
foreign languages or a few months’ study in some 
of the sciences. 


HOW PENMANSHIP CAN BE TAUGHT 
IN A CROWDED CURRICULUM 


There are many ways in which penmanship 
can be taught in high schools provided the prin- 
cipal is in favor of the work, and will give his 
support. The following brief suggestions will 
give a few ideas on this subject: 


1. The best plan of all is to give equal credit 
for penmanship with other subjects for definite 
accomplishments in writing and with regular 
periods for practice. 
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2. Shorten a course in science or foreign 
language and alternate the classes with penman- 
ship. 

3. Use two or three of the activity periods 
each week for penmanship drills. I know of one 


high school securing splendid results with a plan 
of this kind. 


4. Use a study period at least two days each 
week for the study and practice of penmanship. 


5. If classes cannot be provided for all pupils, 
the poor “scribblers” should be given an oppor- 
tunity to have class instruction at least two or 
three times each week. Some high schools have 
what they call hospital classes for the “‘feeble”’ 
writers. 


6. If no class instruction can be provided, the 
pupils could at least use a good penmanship 
manual for home study. A certain number of 
pages of practice work could be submitted to a 
teacher each week. 


7. It would be feasible to offer credit or rec- 
ognition in the form of certificates or awards for 
remedial work that would measure up to a 
required standard on the Ayres scale. 


REMEDIAL WORK IN PENMANSHIP 


If you are pursuaded to give your pupils 
more assistance in this universal art called pen- 
manship, you will find the following suggestions 
helpful in class or individual work as the case 
may be: 

1. The work in all classes should be mostly 
diagnostic. Help each one to see the error in his 
product and then show him how to apply the 
correct remedy. This remedial work should be 
continued until the error disappears. 


2. Do not fail to take into consideration 
“individual differences.”” Reach the pupil through 
his own interests. It is surprising how few 
teachers will take time to find a common ground 
of interest from which a pupil will understand and 
willingly and enthusiastically work. Condemning 
a pupil because he is weak in some subject will 
not solve the problem. Your deep interest and 
sincerity is in most cases all that is needed. 


3. If you, as a teacher, cannot write well 
enough to help the poor, illegible writer, you can 
get help from other sources. If there are no classes 
in school, tell him where he can get a copy book 
on handwriting. Point out the letters on which 
he is deficient. It will not be long until you will 
be well paid for your efforts. Many people write 
poorly because they have no perfect picture of 
good writing. The writing process is made up of 
visualization, position, movement, accuracy, and 
speed. The proper correlation of these factors 
will insure a legible handwriting. 
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Advice in Finding Employment 


Mr. James T. Maher, Manager of 
Indiana Business College, Marion, 
Indiana, gives some excellent advice 
to guide graduates in seeking a job. 





Make no excuse for your efforts to find work, 
if you are not employed. Your motive, however, 
should be based on your ability to render a 
worth-while service, rather than on your need of 
employment. While executives respond to many 
calls upon their charity, they do not hire assist- 
ants on this basis. 

Many unemployed people are like the jumbled 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. If properly placed, 
either through their own efforts or by the help 
of others, in work which they are fitted by train- 
ing and experience to do, they would make a 
picture of happy, useful citizens. Surely, the 
task of trying to work this jigsaw puzzle of 
modern society is a very worthy occupation. 

Before starting on your actual campaign to 
find employment for yourself, answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What skill or ability have I that should be 

of value to someone else? 

2. Who can speak authoritatively of my 

qualifications? 

3. Who might use my services? 

4. How shall J secure an interview with him? 


If you are not possessed of qualifications that 
fit you for the job you want, resolve right now to 
make use of your time to qualify as soon as 
possible. In this connection, Miss Frances Latz, 
manager of the placement department of the 


Indiana Business College, gives some practical 
suggestions for those who are interested in quali- 
fying for office work. She says: 


“Get a good general education before entering 
upon any of the regular business-college 
courses. Take a strong course. Prepare tho- 
roughly. Make yourself just as competent as 
possible. Follow punctual and regular habits 
while in school. Watch your personal appear- 
ance. Be courteous and business-like. Be 
optimistic. Develop personality. Just work 
at the job of preparing from the time you 
enter business college until you are through.” 


In answer to the first question, don’t be satis- 
fied to classify yourself merely as a teacher, 
stenographer, accountant, mechanic, or salesman. 
Decide upon the exact job you want. Take pencil 
and paper. List the things you can do. For the 
present, however, put aside thoughts of your 
education, your personality, and experience. Be 
honest with yourself. Use your imagination in 
visualizing your future employer and place before 
him just what you will do for him if he hires you. 
Keep in mind that you are to put down those 
things that will answer the question, “What 
can I do for him that will make my services a 
good investment to him?” 

When you have convinced yourself that you 
have a worth-while service for sale, ask those 
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who know about your work to verify your opin- 
ion. Ask them either to write out what they 
think of your ability for the job you want, or to 
answer the questions of those whom you refer to 
them. 

Where you will look for a prospective buyer 
of your services, will depend upon what you can 
do and the kind of job you want. If you have 
had experience in work of a particular kind, your 
opportunities should be better in this field than 
in some other in which you are not familiar. As 
_ a general rule, you have more chances near home, 
where you are known, and where the opinions of 
your references will have the most weight. The 
old saying, “Distance adds enchantment to the 
view,” often leads young people as well as older 
ones to think that if they were some place other 
than where they are, their chances would be 
better. Be sure you exhaust the opportunities at 
home, before looking into foreign fields. 


There are many sources from which you may 
select the names of firms or individuals who 
should have need of the services you are prepared 
to give. These names may be secured from your 
friends; from your school; from telephone, city, 
and trade directories; from advertisements, both 
general and “want ads”; from news items; from 
new incorporation statistics; and from other 
sources. 

Your prospect will undoubtedly want to see 
you before he hires you. Perhaps you can have 
your friends arrange an interview, but don’t 
depend altogether on them. You can do much 
for yourself, if you keep working and thinking. 

You may call personally on your prospects, 
but this plan may not be practical. It may be 
too expensive, take too much time, require too 
much waiting to see the right persons, and not 
prove satisfactory. In some cases, the telephone 
or telegraph may be used to advantage, but if 
you do not have the names of the proper officials 
you wish to reach, you are again at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Of all methods that may be used to secure an 
interview, with the person who hires the help, 
the letter of application has the most points to 
recommend it. 

The letter of application is a sales letter. It 
has four distinct functions to perform: 


1. Attracts favorable attention and interests 
the prospect in fitting your qualifications 
to his present or future needs. 

2. Creates desire for your services. 

3. Provides references for verification of his 
opinion that you may be just the person to 
further his interests. 

4. Makes it easy for him to telephone you, or 
otherwise arrange an appointment. 


Since impressions that reach the mind through 
the sense of sight are most impressive, it is im- 
perative that you use good stationery for your 
letter. Plain, white bond paper, 11” x 814”, of 
good weight, with No. 10 envelopes to match, is 
best. 

Make your letter easy to read. Unless you 
are answering an advertisement which speci- 
fies a pen-written letter, or have been requested 
to write a letter in your own handwriting, always 
type, or have your letters typed. 

Be sure the type is clean, in perfect alignment; 
and the ribbon black, and of good quality. See 
that your letter is correct in neatness, arrange- 
ment, English, spelling, and punctuation. 

If you are in doubt about any of these essen- 
tials, ask some competent friend to approve your 
copy before you mail it. While you may be able 
to secure valuable ideas from “model” letters 
found in many excellent texts, do not by any 
means copy them. Let your confidence in your 
ability to render a valuable service permeate the 
tone of your letter and impress your prospect 
with your sincerity and worth. 

Get the purpose of your letter in the first 
sentence. Don’t waste time in getting to the 
point or expect a busy executive to read through 
two or three paragraphs before he learns “what 
you are driving at.”” Many times a well-worded 
question, in a letter sent to firms or individuals 
of a general mailing list, will form the point of 
contact to show how well you understand your 
prospect’s interests and needs. 

In answering an advertisement, mention some 
requirement of the advertiser rather than use 
hackneyed expressions such as: “Answering your 
ad,” “In answer to your ad.” In fact, it is a good 
rule to avoid using a preposition or a participle to 
begin your opening sentence. 

If an acquaintance of your prospect has sug- 
gested that you make application by letter, his 
name is the most important point of contact 
that you can find. 

With the opening satisfactorily worded, your 
next step is to lead your prospect to a considera- 
tion of your special qualifications. Keep in mind 
that he has problems. He has work that must be 
done. He has an organization that must function 
harmoniously. He has clients or customers that 
must be served with satisfaction. He must select 
helpers who not only have ability, but also relia- 
bility and stability. While, as a general rule, 
experience is a valuable asset, many business 
men choose beginners “for their possibilities as 
much as for their immediate worth.” Your pros- 
pect knows that his success depends, in a large 
degree, upon his hiring the right kind of sub- 
ordinates as much as it does upon his own efforts. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


Netherland Plaza Hotel — Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 27, 28, 29, 1933 


Tue theme of the convention 
this year is “Planning for the Future 
in Education for Business.”” The eco- 
nomic stress of the past year forces 
our attention to needed readjustment 
of education for business. Leaders in 
this field of work will discuss subjects 
of vital importance to every commer- 
cial teacher. 

There will be ample time for sight- 
seeing trips, bridge, and social activi- 
ties at the hotel. The banquet will be 
held on Friday evening, December 29. 
Mr. J. O. Malott, Federal Emergency 
Administration Board, will be the 
banquet speaker. The address will be 
“The National Economic Program and You.” 

The officers of the federation are: Eleanor 
Skimin, president; D. D. Lessenberry, first vice- 
president; Miss Ray Abrams, second vice-presi- 
dent; Bruce F. Gates, secretary; J. Murray Hill, 
treasurer. The members of the executive board 
are: Eleanor Skimin, Ivan E. Chapman, E. H. 
Norman, H. M. Owen. The officers with the 
executive board have made careful preparations, 
which assure a successful meeting. 

A new feature this year will be the federation 
breakfast which will be held on Friday morning, 
December 29, followed by the general business 
meeting. 





Eleanor Skimin 
President 


This convention offers an excellent 
opportunity for teachers of business 
education to discuss the problems that 
are confronting business education 
today. Make your hotel reservations 
now. Send your membership fee of 
$2.00 to Mr. Bruce F. Gates, Gates 
College, Waterloo, lowa. Reservations 
for the banquet should be sent to Mr. 
Irving R. Garbutt, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 216 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Tickets for the banquet 
are $2.00 each. 


Federation Program 
Wednesday, December 27 


Registration 
Reception, dancing, and bridge 


Thursday, December 28 
9:30—ITI:00 A. M. 

General Meeting 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Edward D. Roberts, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Response—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 

President’s Address—Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 





If you arrive by train, you will enter Cincinnati through this beautiful new terminal 
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“Democracy in Education” — Dr. 
James G. Heller, Rabbi, Isaac 
M. Wise Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio 


4:30 P. M. 
Informal Tea 


6:30 P. M. 
National Council of Business Edu- 

cation—Dinner and Meeting 
Social Activities 
at the Hotel 


Friday, Decem- 
ber 29 


Q:00—II:00 A. M. 
Federation 





Breakfast and 

Business Meet- 

ing 
6:30 P.M. 

Banquet and 

Dance 

oe +. * 
Public Schools 
Department D. D. Lessenberry 

Chairman, J. O. First Vice-President 


Matott; Vice-Chairman, W. O. YovER; 
Secretary, IpA WALLACE 
Symposium by Authors on Guidance in 

Commercial Education 


Thursday, December 28 - 


11:15 A. M.—1I2:30 P, M. 
“Teacher Aids and Responsibility 
for Guidance in Secretarial Subjects”— 


Harold Smith, New York City 


Discussions by D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; L. Gilbert 
Dake, Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Charles G. Reigner, H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Maryland; 
R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, In- 


diana, Pennsylvania 


2:00—4:00 P. M. 

“Teacher Aids and Responsibility for Guid- 
ance in Bookkeeping and Related Sub- 
jects’—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Discussion Leader to be Named 





“Teacher Aids and Responsibility for Guid- 
ance in Social-Business Subjects”—A. E. 
Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California 

Discussion of Economic Guidance in Social- 
Business Subjects—Frances Paine, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 











Ray Abrams 
Second Vice-Pres. 





J. Murray Hill 


Treasurer 
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Discussion of Vocational Guidance in 
Social Business Subjects—Lloyd L. 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Summary of Principles of Guidance in 
Commercial Education’? —Dr. 
Gordon F. Cadisch, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Private Schools 
Department 


Chairman, J. W. 
MiLueER; Vice- 
Chairman, JUAN- 
ITA ARMSTRONG; 
Secretary, EMILIA 
KENNEDY 


Thursday, De- 
cember 28 


11:15 A. M— 

12:30 P. M. 
“A Practical 
Plan for Bring- 
ing in Calls for 
Graduates”—W. S. Sanford, Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

“Financial Problems”’—T. B. Cain, 
President, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia 

“Market Analysis of Employment in 
Business Occupations” 

General Discussion 





Bruce F. Gates 
Secretary 


2:00—4:00 P. M. 

“Tested Means of Developing Good Will”— 
E. O. Fenton, President, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 

‘What to Do about Advertising”—Dean W. 
Geer, Dean W. Geer Company, Advertis- 
ing Specialists, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 


Chairman, Minnie A. Vavra; Vice-Chairman, 
Viona C. Hansen; Secretary, Dorotny K. 
LEIBRAND 


Friday, December 29 
11:15 A. M.—I2:30 P. M. 
Keynote: “Planning for the Future” 


“The Future Personal Characteristics, Per- 
formance, Standards, and Placement Op- 





portunities for Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing in the Business Office’”—I. J. Berni, 
Office Manager, The Proctor and Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Results of the Contests at the Century 
of Progress and What They Indicate 
About the Future”—William C. Maxwell, 
Chairman of the International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


“Visual Aid in Teaching Beginners How to 
Typewrite’—Mrs. Ethel Wood, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. (Mrs. Wood will show a new mov- 
ing picture film, specially designed for use 
in teaching typewriting.) 


2:00—4:00 P. M. 
Keynote: “Planning for the Future” 

Shorthand Demonstration by 200-Words-a- 
Minute Writers—Lola Maclean, Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

“Pointers on Developing Speed, From an 
Expert”—Grace Phelan, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“Changes I Foresee in the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Classes of the Future’—R. 
G. Cole, Abilene High School, Abilene, 
Texas 


“The Future Outlook in Typewriting Con- 
sumption, Keyboards, Curriculum, Ad- 
ministration, Supervision, and Methods”— 
Gertrude C. Ford, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Election of Officers 
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Penmanship Round Table 


Chairman, Marcaret MarsBte; Secretary, A. M. 
HINES 


Friday, December 29 


11:15 A. M.—I2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: A. M. Hines 
‘Handwriting and Its Relation to Educa- 
tion” —Linda S. Weber, President, N. A. 
P. T. A., Gary, Indiana 
‘Progressive Penmanship Instruction’”—John 
G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


2:00—4:00 P, M. 
Chairman: Margaret Marble 
“Looking to the Future’”—Elmer G. Miller, 


Director of Commercial Education and 
Handwriting, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“Commerce in the Far East”—John B. Keena, 
Manager of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


College Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman, P. O. Se.tsy; Vice-Chairman, ETHer 
H. Woop; Secretary, Jane E. CLem 


Friday, December 29 
11:15 A. M.—I2:30 P. M. 

“The Need of National Guidance in Business 
Education”—Discussion led by Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York 





An aerial view of the University of Cincinnati, the world’s largest municipal university 
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“The Need of State Guidance in Business 
Education”—Discussion led by Earl W. 
Barnhart, College of the City of New 
York, New York 


2:00—4:00 P. M. 


A Symposium of Practices and Plans in Va- 
rious Colleges—Preparing Teachers for (1) 
General Business Information Courses and 
(z) Consumer Education Courses 


Business Machines Round Table 


Problems of Instruction of Office Equipment in 
Business Education 


Friday, December 29 
11:15 A. M.—I2:30 P. M. 

“The Modern Way of Teaching Business 
Machines”—Albert Stern, College of the 
City of New York, New York 

“Determining the Importance of Office Ap- 
pliances in Education for Business’— 
Winifred G. West, Broad Ripple High 


School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Discussion 


2:00—4:00 P. M. 
“Methods We Use in Bringing Students Up 
to 150 Words a Minute in Stenotypy”— 


Arabelle M. Weldy, Miami-Jacobs College, 
Dayton, Ohio 


“A Commercial Education to Meet Modern 
Needs”—William L. Moore, Principal, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Modern Methods in Teaching Filing”—N. 
Mae Sawyer, Director, American Institute 
of Filing, Buffalo, New York 

Discussion 


Business Round Table 


Chairman, H1ram Coss; Vice-Chairman, GLapys 
Baur; Secretary, FLeta Cuitps Perrir 
Friday, December 29 

11:15 A. M.—I2:30 P. M. 

“Education Meeting the Needs of Business” — 
Joseph J. Genthner, Sales Educational 
Director, Columbus Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

“Teaching the Economic Problems Arising in 
our New Social Order’—A. E. Bullock, 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles, California 
2:00—4:00 P. M. 

“A New Deal in Business Education”’—B. 
Frank Kyker, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


“Question Box Discussion Period’”—Harlan 
J. Randall, State Teachers College, White- 


water, Wisconsin 
Election of Officers 








Pennsylvania Meeting 


The commercial section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association will meet in Phila- 
delphia on December 29. The sessions will be 
held at 9a. m. in the Board of Education build- 
ing. The following is the program: “Adapting 
the Shorthand Course to Meet Present Economic 
Conditions”—Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of 
Research, The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York; “Revision of the Commercial Curriculum” 
—Dr. John G. Kirk, Director Commercial Edu- 
cation, School District of Philadelphia; ‘‘Interre- 
lation of Social Sciences and Commercial Subjects 
in the High School Program”—Ernest D. Lewis, 
President Department of Secondary Education, 
National Education Association. 


The following are the officers of the commer- 
cial section: President—A. Park Orth, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg; Vice-President— 
Clinton M. File, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Secretary—Elizabeth Greek, High School, Steel- 
ton. 
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Mr. Boyle is New Commercial Department 
Head 


J. R. Boyle has been 
elected head of the commer- 
cial department of the new- 
ly organized Weequahic 
High School of Newark, 
New Jersey. He was for- 
merly a teacher in Central 
High School, Newark. 

Mr. Boyle was educated 
in New York University; 
Purdue University; Marion 
Normal College, Marion, 
Indiana; and Tri-State Col- 
lege, Angola, Indiana. He 
obtained his teaching expe- 
rience in Butler, Indiana; 
Shelton, Connecticut; and 
Central High School, Newark. For several years 
he was head of the accounting department in 
Newark Technical School. 





J. R. Boyle 











aj do a better job of teaching 
with the NEW — 









| 20” Enrury TyPewriTINe 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


(Second Edition) 
By D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon 


The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more than a collection of drill 
material. This book is the outgrowth of several years of scientific study and 
experimentation. The keyboard is introduced rapidly, but in a logical 
sequence that makes it possible to type complete words, sentences, and 
paragraphs early in the course. Personal typing problems, including simple 
letters, are included in the first semester. 


The authors spent from three to twelve hours in creating each of the simple 
elementary drills. The result is that you get a gradual increase in difficulty, 
the proper emphasis on letters of the alphabet, and fréquent use of the 
most common words. The syllable intensity increases from an average of 


1.25 in Part | to 1.30 in Part Il, 1.35 in Part Ill, and 1.40 in Part IV, with 


comparable progression in stroke intensity. 


Step by step the student is carried from one definite level to another. All 
narrative copy is interesting and constructive. Scientific corrective drills 
provide a constant check-up. Periodic timed writing practice provides a 
means of measurement of progress. 


The advanced volume motivates the study of related office problems. 


Workbooks may be obtained for each year. A comprehensive teachers’ 
manual is furnished without charge. In writing about 
90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, be sure to indicate the 













length of your course. VY 
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Charts for Adjusting and Closing Entries 


The following charts are presented 
as an aid in introducing and teaching 
the adjusting and closing entries in 
first- and second-year bookkeeping. 

The whole balance sheet method is 
based on the idea of showing the re- 
sults or the final outcome produced by 
the various factors introduced. It is 
therefore logical and consistent to pre- 
sent adjusting and closing entries in 
such a manner as will show the object 
or results expected. 

These charts give to the student 
the whole unit in a simple picture 
which he can learn and place in his 
mind as a unit. Anything that can be taught 
pictorially has the advantage of presenting to the 
learner a unified and integrated piece of work 
which avoids confusion. 

Since this type of entry is not based on any 
current transactions, the journal entry as pre- 
sented must be learned by a process of memori- 
zation unless it is supplemented by some method 





Harold E. Stover 


by which the meaning behind such en- 
tries and the ultimate results desired 
can be shown. 

The accompanying charts may be 
mimeographed and furnished to each 
student or may be placed on the black- 
board and used by the teacher. The 
best results will probably be obtained 
by furnishing each student a mimeo- 
graphed copy and then making large 
illustrations on the board for purposes 
of discussion. 

Chart I deals with only the neces- 
sary accounts in the periodic summary 
as first introduced in the text which 
we use in our school (McKinsey’s Bookkeeping 
and Accounting). Each item is designated by a 
letter. An explanation of each item is given in 
the lower right-hand corner of the chart. The 
adjusting entries are shown by arrows and are 
designated in the order of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

In explaining the chart to the students, make 
some such explanation as follows: 


Chart I 





Merchandise Stock 




















(5) 


Jones, Personal 
(J) 50) (7) 











(Inventory) 
(A) 2000|/(C) 6 
700 
Deferred Expense Sales 
(F) 260| (Gc) 150 (c) ‘e00|(D) 900 
(E) 
(3) 
ofit and Loss (2) 
(G) N50} (E) 
(H) 150 
Jones, Capital A. Beginning Inventory 
(J) (I) 2000 (4) B. Purchases 
(H) 1 C. Cost of Goods Sold 
D. Sales 





E. Gross Profit on Sales 
F. Prepaid Expense 

G. Used Expense 

H. Net Profit 

I, Investment (Prop.) 

J. Drawings 
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The purchases (B) are added to the inventory 
at the beginning of the period (A) to determine 
the amount of merchandise available for sale. 
Mr. Jones takes an inventory of his merchandise 
on hand and discovers that he has merchandise 
valued at $2,100; therefore the cost of goods sold 
(C) amounts to $600. Since the gross sales (D) 
amount to $900, the gross profit on sales (E) 
represents the difference of $300, which is trans- 
ferred in Entry 2 to the Profit and Loss account. 


At the beginning of the period Mr. Jones had 
prepaid expenses (F) amounting to $250. He 
discovers that he has remaining only $100 of 
deferred expense; therefore the expense (G) 
chargeable during the current period amounts to 
$150. This is transferred in Entry 3 to the Profit 
and Loss account. The difference (H) between 
the gross profit (E) and expense (G) represents 
the net profit which is transferred in Entry 4 to 


the capital account to show Mr. Jones’ new own- 
ership due to the increase in capital. 

Since Mr. Jones had made withdrawals (J) 
amounting to $50 during the current period, this 


_amount must be deducted from his net ownership 


or capital. Entry 5 represents this transaction. 

Chart II follows the arrangement of Chart I 
but is intended to include all the types of accounts 
used in closing entries in first-year bookkeeping. 
The numbers indicate the order of the entries. 
The letters are used to explain what each item 
represents. An explanation of each item is given 
in the lower right-hand corner of the chart. 

In explaining this chart to the students, some 
such explanation as follows should be given: 

Item A represents the inventory at the begin- 
ning of the period and item B represents the pur- 
chases during the period. Item A is transferred 
in Entry 1 to the purchases account to show the 


Chart II 
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total value of goods on hand available for sale. 
Item E represents the amount of drayage appli- 
cable to the purchases. Entry 2 transfers the cost 
of drayage to the purchases account. By adding 


items A, B, and E, the value of merchandise. 


available for sale is $5,050. Of this amount, $100 
(D) represents purchases returns and $1,800 (C) 
represents the amount of merchandise still on 
hand. After deducting C and D from the total 
value of merchandise available for sale, the differ- 
ence (F) represents the cost of goods sold. 

In order for the Merchandise Inventory ac- 
count to show the new inventory, Entry 3 is made. 
Entry 4 is made to indicate the deduction of pur- 
chases returns and allowances from purchases. 

In order to find the amount of gross profit, we 
must deduct the cost of goods sold (F) and the 
sales returns and allowances (H) from the gross 
sales (G). This is accomplished by Entries 5 and 
6. By deducting (F) and (H) from (G), the differ- 
ence (I) represents the gross profit on sales. Be- 
sides the profit as the result of sales, there are 
two other incomes which result from interest 
earned (J) and purchases discount (K). The three 
items of income are transferred to the profit and 
loss account in Entries 7, 8, and 9. 

From the total income must be deducted the 
total expenses and costs to determine the net 
profit. The expense (L), interest cost (M), and 
sales discount (N) are transferred to the profit 
and loss account in Entries 10, 11, and 12. The 
difference (O) represents the net profit. This rep- 
resents an increase in capital and is therefore 
transferred to the Capital Account in Entry 13. 

During the current period Mr. Jones has made 
some personal withdrawals of cash (P) from the 
business. This should be deducted from his cap- 
ital to show the true amount of his ownership. 
This is accomplished in Entry 14.—H. E. Stover, 
High School, Latrobe, Pa. 


South Dakota 


Miss Audrey Gass, secretary of South Dakota 
Education Association of Commercial Teachers, 
reports that a successful meeting was held in 
Sioux Falls on November 27. The hostess in 
charge of the luncheon was Miss Fidelis Walter, 
Sioux Falls. The program consisted of the follow- 
ing: “Q. E. D.’s from South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers”— Carrie Hansen, Madison; ‘‘Resume 
of Shorthand and Typing Requirements in 
Twelve Secondary Schools in South Dakota”— 
Dorothy Travis, Pierre; “Report of University of 
Chicago Conference on Social Business Educa- 
tion”—Carol Mereness, Mitchell; “A Necessary 
Reorganization for Commercial Education”— 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
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Teachers like it! 
Students like it! 


A teacher's comments: “| am enjoy- 
ing using BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. It is far superior to any- 
thing | have ever used. The students 
like the subject and, as you know, this 
is half of the battle in teaching any 
subject. And may | say that you have 
something which is easy to sell to a 
rural community because the students 
can see some immediate use for it.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Why Do High School Pupils Take Bookkeeping ? 


Tuts study was prompted by 
my desire to learn from my pupils 
three things in regard to the book- 
keeping course: 

First: How much time, if any, do 
the pupils spend in the study of book- 
keeping outside of class time, and 
why do they work on the subject out- 
side of class? 

Second: Why are the pupils taking 
bookkeeping? 

Third: Are they getting what they 
expected in the bookkeeping course; 
if not, what do they want that they 
are not getting now? In other words, 
how could the course be improved, ac- 
cording to the pupils’ opinions? 


At Alexander Hamilton High School in Los 
Angeles, California, where these observations 
were made, we have an hour class period. Work 
to be done outside of class time has never been 
assigned, although it has been encouraged. The 
suggested by 20th 
and Accounting and 


Outline of Assignments 
Century Bookkeeping 





adopted by the city of Los Angeles has 
been followed very conscientiously. 

The bookkeeping questionnaire was 
given to all pupils present in the B-10 
and A-10 bookkeeping class on January 
17, 1933, two weeks before the close of 
the semester. This was an average 
group, no selection having been made. 
Only one pupil in this entire group will 











receive a failing grade at the end of the 
semester. In order to get true and 
unbiased answers, the pupils were re- 
quested NOT to sign their names to 
their papers, and were assured that 
they could write anything they pleased 
and no attempt would be made to 
find out who had written it. For this 
reason it is believed that we received true and 
accurate papers from each pupil. 

Since the answers to the questions, received 
from both classes were so similar, they were 
combined into one report instead of making a 
separate report for each. Fifty-two papers were 
(Concluded on page 176) 


Rolland R. John 





BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. Time used in study outside of class time. 























ANSWERS 
1. Do you work on bookkeeping regularly outside of class?........ ___ Yes 38 _No 14 © 
2. How much time (average per day) do you work on bookkeeping 114 Hr. 
I IE TI ook pide iccncicnnascesnsevesvenseead 15 Min. | 30 Min.| 1 Hr. | or more 
22 8 
3. How much time (average per day) do you work on all subjects 2 Hrs. 
including bookkeeping, outside of class time?............... 30 Min.| 1 Hr. | 144 Hr. | or more 
9 9 21 
4. Why do you work on bookkeeping outside of class time? 
a. Because I am interested in it and like to do it for 
SN. 6 vc cccncccccvesesevesoncevssavcangeccees SF ‘Siccnccncipeuadetianieeies 
b. Because I see the value in it, and want to learn all I can 
EE irinccecsnntcadentennccwendeibwseias x A ee Ree eure 
c. Because I have to kéep up with the class.............. ae, eee! eee | sete ies 
d. Because I make too many errors, which take extra time to 
ME ciktcetenes cae Aokensaceuseheeseeaseeerans 2 ne Nek Se ee 
e. Because someone makes me do it. Who?.............. a Se EE Se 
f. State any other reasons: Better grade: Make a living: 
Pt Se cedektackventanwetddubedaeevaens 7 | Dijssiencesiieasiseaaaeiaetite 
B. Why take bookkeeping? | 
1. Why are you taking bookkeeping? 
a. Someone made me take it. Who?.................... a. eee Sere eee | ee 
ee ee ee ere 6 | | 
c. I want to do other office work and believe bookkeeping 
BE EEE TTI a aw Desai 
d. For my own personal good; not vocational............. : ae Sere einai oe 
e. To acquire a lot of business information, but not to be a | | 
bookkeeper........ jawik eh been Che OA Sy SRECaaee ss PP: Sicaetens Saas Seer 
RE ee eT rer ree MP. feces | stairs a — 
g. State any other reasons. Poor in arithmetic, so took 
PE ckecteitunckéresahenedns ds keabunes ake a ee Dainese tiles 
C. Are you getting what you expected? . ..........cccccccccsccccccees Yes 46 No 4 
Didn’t Answer, 2 











Post Testing 
(Continued from page 158) 


Should a student discontinue school for a 
while, because of work or illness, he may do so 
without much loss of subject matter or school 
credit. When he returns, he can start in where he 
left off and not be handicapped by making up 
work and carrying the work on which the class 
group is doing. A teacher may start a new student 
at any time during the year, or allow the ex- 
tremely slow students to work thoroughly at their 
own rate. I have students who are taking Book- 
keeping I and Bookkeeping II and students who 
are taking junior business training, salesmanship, 
commercial law, and penmanship in the same 
room at the same time. These subjects are or- 
ganized under the contract plan. Lessons are 
prepared on paper with all instructions. As soon 
as the student has completed a lesson or unit of 
work he takes the test. 

The “Post Testing” of each chapter encour- 
ages a higher standard of work on the part of the 
students. This standard has been confirmed by 
frequent comparisons with Carlson’s approved 
tests. These comparisons reveal that students 
have a thorough knowledge of the theory of 
bookkeeping. The development of initiative, re- 
sponsibility, character, and personality are ex- 
pressed in terms of industry and responsibility 
as the students forge ahead by personal ability 
and application. When they finish Bookkeeping 
I and II, they can transfer to other courses in the 
high school which are organized similarly. The 
individual who is slow at his work but thorough, 
yet does not complete the course at the normal 
rate, may continue with his work the following 
year. At our rate of progress two-thirds of the 
beginning group start on Bookkeeping II within 
the first year. This method of presentation helps 
to consolidate several inter-related subjects into 
one or two groups with a resultant saving in 
teacher time. With the strong motivation pro- 
vided, a wholesome environment, and organized 
material, students require a minimum of direction 
and teacher aid to achieve the upper level of their 
abilities. 

. e on 


New Director and Dean 


Commercial teachers of the United States will 
be pleased to learn of the recent, announcement 
that Cameron Beck has been appointed director 
of the New York Stock Exchange Institute. Mr. 
Beck has been a leader in commercial education 
for many years and has appeared on many educa- 
tional programs. 

Birl E. Schultz, Ph. D., has been appointed 
dean of the Institute. 
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The latest 


income tax procedure 
Ww 
SHERWOOD?’S 
INCOME TAX 


ACCOUNTING 
1933 


Ww 


Courses in income tax accounting are 
becoming vitally important in every 
college curriculum. If you want to 
be sure that you are following correct 
technique in presenting the subject, 
use the new SHERWOOD’S IN- 
COME TAX ACCOUNTING. It is 
now in its seventh edition. It is in 
accord with the latest legislation and 


is supplemented by current bulletins 


pertaining to income tax regulations. 


Available with a workbook and a 


teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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An Approach to Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 152) 


an equal value went out and was so recorded in 
your journal unless an error was made in the 
work. 

Check the entries in your journal and see if 
the transactions show equal amounts in and out 
in each case. 

Check carefully the entries made from the 
journal to the ledger and be sure the entries were 
made on the proper side of each of the separate 
accounts. 

Remember that the amounts transferred from 
the left or in column of the journal must be re- 
corded on the left side of the ledger account, and 
the amounts transferred from the right or out 
column of the journal must be recorded on the 
right side of the ledger account. 


Illustration III 


TRIAL BALANCE 
J. W. Allen, Prop. 
November 30 








In Out 
re er ae 2,675 | 1,329 
D, We BE, FURR cc ccssscces 2,500 
ED csccctcobesuiansesna 104 
Pc cttneveeneesenes 300 
PRR ss kanck renee ewean 1,375 
DT diininesaneseseunendnen 250 
By le is cs cvnvevcnesees 250 700 
EEC eae oe 40 25 
ey Be ED esavcenscasaves 60 

4,804 | 4,804 








In making the previous Trial Balance, you 
listed the names of the accounts in the ledger 
and the total of the values 1m and out as recorded 
under each account. The resulting trial balance 
is known as a “Trial Balance by Totals.” 


You will now make a “Trial Balance by Dif- 
ferences.” This is done by listing the names of 
the accounts as before and recording the differ- 
ence in the totals of the two sides of the individual 
accounts. 


By examining the Cash account in the Trial 
Balance of the previous exercise, we find $2,273 
came in and $1,529 went out; therefore $2,273 
minus $1,529 equals the difference or excess, $644. 

In as much as the record of cash in was 
greater than cash out, this amount, $644, should 
be recorded on the Trial Balance in the im col- 
umn. 


Record in the same manner, the difference in 
the two columns of each of the ledger accounts. 
In the account of Walter T. Hall, Proprietor, 
when no value came in but $2,000 in value (the 


promise of the business) went out, the difference 
of $2,000 should be recorded in the out column. 

In accounts in your ledger where the values 
in equal the values out, the record of that account 
should be left out of the trial balance. 

If properly done, the totals of your trial bal- 
ance should be equal or “‘in balance.” 

In the future, unless otherwise instructed, 
all trial balances will be made by differences 
rather than by totals. 

In the first article, the assertion was made 
that two or three lessons were sufficient to give 
the student a more or less complete picture of 
the journal, ledger, and trial balance. It was not 
meant that the work as outlined in these articles 
should all be done in two or three lessons. 


Yankton College 


Commercial work has been started again in 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota, after 
a lapse of ten years. Sidney A. Collins organized 
a department of secretarial science in September, 
1933. Mr. Collins is head of the department. 

After graduating from Yankton College in 
1929, Mr. Collins majored in commercial educa- 
tion at the University of lowa, where he received 
his B. A. degree. He has since taken work at the 
University of South Dakota. For one year he 
worked as an agent for the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

- am * 


Sanford Reelected President of St. Louis 


Commercial Teachers 
W. S. Sanford, 


President of San- 
ford Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was re- 
elected president 
of the St. Louis 
Commercial 
Teachers’ Club at 
the meeting on 
Thursday, Octo- 
ber 19. Mr. San- 
ford is well liked 
among the public 
and private school 
teachers of St. 
Louis. 

Miss Jenny Whitveck, commercial instructor 
in Roosevelt High School, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Miss Gladys Dearing, commercial instruc- 
tor in Wellston High School, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The St. Louis Commercial Teachers’ Club is 
one of the most progressive clubs of its kind in 
the country. 





W. S. Sanford 
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Alpha lota Sorority Honors Two Members 





Julia MacLeay 


Irene Daniel 


Julia MacLeay, Kalamazoo Alumnae Chapter 
of Alpha Iota, was chosen Ideal Secretary at the 
third national convention, South Bend, Indiana, 
October 15. Miss MacLeay is a graduate of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, High School and Parsons Busi- 
ness School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Irene Daniel of Des Moines Alumnae Chapter 
of Alpha Iota was elected Convention Queen. 
Miss Daniel is a graduate of the High School of 
Boone, Iowa, and is also a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines. 

Frances Botsford of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, was made an -honorary 
member of the sorority. Miss Botsford is the 
national president of Pi Omega Pi, national com- 
mercial teachers sorority. 


National Exchange of Mimeographed 
Newspapers 


The commercial department of Central Nor- 
mal College, Danville, Indiana, is sponsoring a 
national exchange of mimeographed school news- 
papers. The purpose’of the exchange is to help 
sponsors of newspapers to improve their work. 

For the past two years, the school paper of 
Central Normal College has been published on 
the mimeograph. Through this work many of the 
graduates of the school have received experience 
which has fitted them to go into smaller schools 
and establish papers. This is a comparatively 
new field; many new ideas are worked out in 
different places. It is the aim of the Centrai Nor- 
mal Commercial Department to be able to send 
out bulletins monthly to those schools which are 
interested. All schools are eligible to become 
members of the national exchange. Teachers who 
are interested should write to Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, Head of the Commercial Department, 
Central Normal College. 
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(Continued from page 173) 


received. Even though the number of cases 
studied is small, the results appear to be reliable, 
since each class reported substantially the same. 
The answers are shown in the table on page 173. 


All but two of the above comments came 
from pupils who reported that they did NOT 
work on bookkeeping outside of class time; which 
indicates that they are either very good or very 
poor students of the subject. There were only 
two who suggested that a better teacher might 
improve the course. There were many comments 
to the effect that they did not see how the course 
could be improved. 


CONCLUSION 


In this group most of the pupils work thirty 
minutes every day outside of class on bookkeep- 
ing. They work two hours or more on all subjects 
outside of their class time. They put in the extra 
time on bookkeeping because they like it and 
want to—not because someone makes them do it. 
Most of them are getting what they expected 
when they enrolled. 


They are taking bookkeeping because they 
believe it will be useful to them in office work 
(other than in a bookkeeping position). They 
acquire business information; and they benefit in 
personal affairs. 


It would seem logical then, that bookkeeping 
should be taught more from the social business 
point of view than from the purely vocational 
point of view. The informational side, rather 
than the mechanical side, should be stressed. 


The function of education is to help us adjust 
ourselves to our ever-changing environment, and 
business is a part of every person’s education.— 
Rolland R. John, Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





How About Portable Typewriters? 


Mr. T. J. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin, has made 
the following request: “TI should like to get 
expressions from commercial teachers on 
their experience of portable typewriters in 
high schools or their opinions of the possi- 
ble practical use of portable typewriters.” 

Mr. Jones solicits the comments of | 
teachers. | 
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General Business Information and Skills 


A. O. Colvin 


Professor of Commercial Education 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the need for a course in 
general business information in the 
upper grades of the high school. That 
the term “general business informa- 
tion” carries many different meanings 
is obvious. The term will be used in 
this discussion to include all of the 
business concepts, skills, and practices 
which are common to business workers, 
individual lavmen, and family business 
managers. The discussion is based on 
the assumption that there is a body of 
business information and skills which is common 
to the experiences of everyone. 

If there is a body of general business informa- 
tion and skills which is of value to everyone, it 
should be properly organized and taught in terms 
of pupil ability, pupil interests, immediate and 
deferred values, and the most logical place in the 
curriculum from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency. Most of the general information about 
business which is included in the curriculum now 
is either included in the highly specialized sub- 
jects like bookkeeping and shorthand, or it is 
offered in elementary business training. Many 
general cultural values have been claimed for 
business education in the public schools with 
reference to the general business information in 
the specialized subjects, but it is questionable 
whether the program is so organized that these 
values actually function beyond certain very re- 
stricted limitations. Much of the general infor- 
mation about business is closely integrated with 
highly specialized subjects. This makes it avail- 
able only to those pupils who wish to specialize. 
This condition should be remedied by a reorgan- 
ization of the content material in the business 
subjects based on carefully determined principles 
and well-formulated objectives. 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE COURSE IN GENERAL 
BUSINESS INFORMATION AND SKILLS 


The course in general business information 
and skills should be organized and planned with 





the following three objectives in mind: 
(1) to improve business methods and 
practice through a proper appreciation 
and a better understanding on the part 
of the pupil of the functions of busi- 
ness as a social agency; (2) to com- 
plement and round out the training of 
the pupil who is taking specialized 
training in business; and (3) to give 
the necessary skills and information 
needed by the pupil for the perform- 
ance of his personal business transac- 
tions as an individual citizen or as 
a member of a family. The objectives set 
forth here are very similar to those included in 
the report of a committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions which was read by the chairman, Professor 
F. G. Nichols, at the February, 1932, meeting. 


THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE 

The content of the course in general business 
information and skills should be selected in 
terms of the business experiences of business 
workers, pupils in the junior and senior high 
schools, and individual laymen. Several research 
studies have attempted to determine the rank 
order of importance of the different kinds of 
business information and skills which are needed 
by everyone according to the opinion of business 
men.! Church has shown in a recent report of a 
research investigation the rank order of the most 
common business experiences of laymen.? The 
experiences were classified under the following 
headings: banking, communication, transporta- 
tion, money and credit, home ownership, prop- 
erty, production and distribution, investments, 
business organization, insurance, records, savings, 
and wills and estates. This classification indicates 
the general nature of what the content material 
for the course in general business information 
and skills should include. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MATERIAL 


The topics or subjects mentioned should be 
arranged in a logical sequence which would be 


Vance L. Wise, Business Information and Skills Needed by Everyone, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers 


College, Greeley, Colorado, 1932. 


*Jane Church, Business Skills and Information Needed by Every Individual as Determined by an Investigation of the Actual Experiences 
of Laymen, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1932. 
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Table I 


Business Activities Experienced by 1,169 Junior and Senior High School Pupils 
and 886 College Students 

















School Year Total 
or Number None Under Under Under 
Grade Cases 10% 25% 50% 

1. Junior High School 

EE ee ere 135 34 125 162 178 

hc ocak ced eieakredee 135 37 116 154 176 

ooo c iaiuin ak wreck tnte Kiel 181 16 115 148 168 
2. Senior High School 

SECT Terre 205 14 111 147 166 

Bewenth GSA, .....6.ccccccscccsvccs 300 8 106 136 161 

ee eee 313 9 104 130 159 
3. College 

NE EE eT ee 498 2 92 125 151 

ENE er ree 237 1 65 107 140 

MIE 6 26-5.4 ro di0 010.6 4914 sees wb ae 27 ee ics Bees ats 

TIS. is. aig Wield aimee Biastbeiaiee-a 87 0 29 85 111 

EE 5 sno iG Rise Sodas da dueakeas 37 2 17 62 100 

I ae ina ach ie teas ocd a 2,155 




















*Complete data were not given. 


determined by the nature of the treatment of 
each topic and the objectives of the course. Each 
topic should be organized and taught with the 
following considerations in mind: (1) the social 
significance of the topic; (2) the important eco- 
nomic aspects; (3) the important legal consider- 
ations; (4) the business principles and methods 
involved; and (5) the necessary skills required 
for efficiency in the performance of the business 
transactions of laymen. 

A thorough integration of the content mate- 
rial of such subjects as high school economics, 
commercial law, business organization and man- 
agement, business arithmetic, business English, 
and elementary business training would furnish 
much of the material for the course. Recent 
research studies, however, show that there is 
other pertinent material which should be in- 
cluded in this course. 


THE PLACE IN THE CURRICULUM 


The course in general business information 
and skills should be offered in the last two years 
of the high school. Odom reached the conclusion 
in a recent research investigation, that a course 
in general business information should be given 
in the senior year of the high school or in the 
freshman year of college.? This study was based 
on data collected from 2,155 public school pupils 
and college students. Six popular textbooks in 
elementary business training were analyzed in 


terms of business activities. Check lists were 
prepared and distributed among public school 
pupils and college students in eighteen towns and 
cities in different parts of the country. Pupils 
and students were asked to indicate their business 
experiences by checking the items. Some ex- 
tracts from the tabulations will give a better 
understanding of the findings and the nature of 
the study. 


Table I shows that 168 of the activities out 
of 187 which are studied in elementary business 
training had not been experienced by over 50 
per cent of the pupils in the ninth grade; that 
159 of the activities had not been experienced by 
over 50 per cent of the high school seniors; and 
that 100 out of the 187 items had not been expe- 
rienced by over 50 per cent of the graduate stu- 
dents in college. Is it possible that many of these 
activities are never experienced by more than 
50 per cent of adults? Table II shows about the 
same information but in less detail. 


From the standpoint of immediate values, 
especially for pupils who remain in school until 
graduation from the senior high school, the evi- 
dence is quite convincing. The fact that only 19 
of the activities, as shown in Table II, had been 
experienced by 50 per cent or more of the pupils 
in the junior high school, indicates very clearly 
that elementary business training is being given 
for the benefit of a small minority. Furthermore, 


8J. C. Odom, Grade Placement of General Business Information, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, 


Greeley, Colorado, 1932. 
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if only 87 of the items had been experienced by 
50 per cent or more of the graduate students in 
college, many of whom, undoubtedly, have been 
out of school and engaged in nonschool activities, 
who does need the kind of training included in 
the other 100 items? 


Table II 


Business Activities Experienced by Pupils in 
Junior High School, Senior High School, 
and College 











Number of 
Schools and Grades or Years Activities 
Experienced 
1. Junior High School 
Seventh Grade ........... 9 
ath GORGE... oscccecesc 11* 
Pests Grade... occ ie ccc os 19 
2. Senior High School 
Wemth Grae... ssc. cccccas 21 
Eleventh Grade........... 26 
Twelfth Grade............ 28 
3. College 
Se 36 
ee ae 47 
(0 eres 48 
i See 76 
eS rere 87 








*The figures given in the second column are cumulative; i. e., 
the two additional items which were experienced by 50 per cent or 
more of the pupils in the eighth grade were added to the nine items 
experienced by the pupils of the seventh grade. 


Granting that deferred values must have 
some consideration in the curriculum, is it not 
possible that too much of the content material of 
elementary business training can only be justi- 
fied on this ground? Then, since the tendency 
for pupils to stay in school longer is developing 
very rapidly, should this course not be reorgan- 
ized and moved to a place in the curriculum 
where it will function with a higher degree of 
efficiency? 


Koenig, New Principal of Miami 
Business College 


Mr. A. J. Koenig has joined the faculty of the 
Miami Business College, Miami, Florida. He has 
been appointed principal. For the past several 
years Mr. Koenig was associated as principal of 
Alamo City Business College, San Antonio, 
Texas; a member of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools; and formerly an 
instructor at West Texas Teachers College. 


To the Bookkeeper, Et Al 


The devil will be to pay, as they say, 

When the bookkeeper faces St. Peter, some day, 

And a statement is asked for in itemized order, 

To be audited ere he goes over the border, 

With all vouchers furnished, authentic and true— 

Among his profession, a thing rather new, 

No items omitted, no erasures, no raises, 

And the bookkeeper says, says he, “What the 
blazes, 

Does St. Peter know about modern accounting?” 

I should have here a credit for something amount- 
ing 

To thousands of dollars, I’ll wager he thinks 

That keeping accounts is a tiddle-de-winks; 

A certified public accountant would say, 

“You’re one of us, Brother, your books are O. K.” 

But St. Peter knows what your boss never knew, 

He’s onto the devious things that you do 

How you raise the amount of the checks they 
return, 

How you make up your pay roll for more than 
they earn, 

How you hold out receipts to be played on the 
races, 

How you twiddle the discounts in unlooked-fo 
places, 

How you enter disbursements amounting to more 

Than the check that you drew, then take you in 
store. 

The excess in cash when you balance your books 

Your cashbook’s not always as straight as it looks. 

We searched all your journals and vouchers in 
vain. 

Perhaps it is something your boss can explain, 

Or that clever attorney retained by the firm; 

But you, Mr. Bookkeeper, no wonder you squirm, 

Made entries to cover, to keep down the tax 

But St. Peter’s auditors dig up the facts. 

The old-fashioned bookkeeper was honest and 
straight, 

But we’re sending a many to hell here of late. 

“The devil you say,” said the bookkeeper clever, 

“Can’t I go to Heaven?” Said St. Peter, “Never!” 

Old Satan desired you before you were dead, 

The debit’s against you, so you’re in the red. 

Then a giant imp took him and gave him a toss 

And he’s scheming in Hell along with his boss 

And the lawyer is searching the law like an eel 

For a technical trifle on which to appeal, 

But St. Peter holds all the keys to the jail 

And legal devices will scarcely prevail. 

Beware! Clever fellow, in trace or profession, 

Lest your crooked old bones be the Devil’s pos- 
session. 


By—Victor M. Rubert, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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To What Extent 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Are Commercial Teachers Responsible 


For the Objectives of Functional Grammar ? 


If we thoughtfully consider 
the situation during this period of 
economic depression, our respon- 
sibility for the training of the 
young men and women who aspire 
to business positions in the future 
and who will be required to meet 
increasing demands is very clearly 
discernible. 

With the pet refrain of busi- 
ness men—“‘Here’s a girl you rec- 
ommend to me for office work 
and she can neither speak nor 
write correctly”—ringing in our 
ears, the realization that, whether 
we like it or not, we must be pri- 
marily and essentially teachers of 
grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing, is forced upon us. What shall we do about it? 

John B. Opdycke, in his book “In the Service 
of Youth,” places this responsibility on every 
teacher in service. He says, “Whatever may be 
the grade-by-grade apportionment of educational 
materials in English, one thing is certain; namely, 
the rudiments—grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing—must be taught everywhere and all the time 
along the line.” 

The very subjectivity of these essentials makes 
it imperative that they be taught as and when 
the teaching point indicates. For instance, a 
child may not be told that his particular difficulty 
in grammar is scheduled for treatment two terms 
later, and that, as a consequence, he must await 
instruction until he reaches the proper grade. 

Certain rules in grammar may be set down 
in grade sequence, but for the purpose of review 
only. They must be taught first when the need 
is emphatically evidenced in the pupil’s speech 
and writing. 

Assuming our share of this responsibility, we 
must admit that after the business man’s criticism 
has been divided by two or even more, it is to 
some extent justifiable. 

This does not mean that business men are 
always fair and just in their criticism of school 
work. Very often the critic is not nearly so well 
prepared as the product of the high school that 
is the target. This situation must be faced, how- 
ever—he is willing to pay for the services of a 
stenographer or secretary because he feels the 


Clara E. 





need for a person who can handle 
his correspondence quickly, accu- 
rately, and effectively, and who 
can speak intelligently. WE, as 
commercial teachers, are being 
paid to supply this public demand 
adequately. 

With commerce being carried 
on as extensively and interna- 
ionally as it is today, it is quite 
impossible for personal contacts 
to be made. Accordingly, the 
written message (the letter) and 
oral expression (the phone call) 
are the two points of contact be- 
tween the business man and the 
customer. 

No progressive, modern busi- 
ness man would call upon or receive a customer 
if he were not dressed appropriately and sensibly 
—if he were not clean and well-groomed—if he 
were not pleasant, cordial, and tolerant. Neither, 
then, would he send as his representative a letter 
that is not attractively arranged on the paper, 
accurately typewritten and punctuated, and, 
above all, conveying the message as he intends 
it to be conveyed—a message with the same 
cordial, sincere, and at-your-service manner that 
he, himself, would portray if he were able to be 
there in person. 

We hear so much about writing letters that 
it seems a mere commonplace—something that 
anybody can do and upon which too much em- 
phasis is placed. But how many presumably 
well-educated people can write an effective, con- 
vincing letter—one that makes the reader feel 
(when he reaches the close) that he has enjoyed 
a personal visit with the writer? Many people 
have the erroneous impression that there is a 
set, stereotyped vocabulary and form for a busi- 
ness letter. They are not aware that this idea 
was exploded long ago. The purpose now is to 
make the reader feel that you have a personal 
interest in him. Instead of abbreviating at every 
possible point to convey to him the idea that 
you are a very busy officious business man, he 
must be made to feel that everything has been 
laid aside and you are giving him your undivided 
attention. 

Business English is not in a class by itself. 


Schatz 
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The ability to use good business English comes 
as a result of the ability to use good conversa- 
tional English. This in turn, is the result of 
acquiring a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
grammar, writing compositions, narrating, de- 
scribing, and arguing—in other words, expressing 
one’s self whether it be written or oral. 

It is the duty of commercial teachers to cor- 
relate the work done in English classes with the 
demand that will be made upon the student after 
he has been graduated and has assumed the 
position of stenographer. In the daily dictation 
and transcription and writing of letters, he must 
be made to see that punctuation, instead of 
bringing to mind a conglomeration of commas, 
periods, and interrogation marks, is auditory and 
emotional. It must be felt and heard. 

The present-day high-pressure advertising 
provides an interesting study that the student 
will understand. It represents live mediums and 
impresses pupils, as a rule, as being more author- 
itative than lists of rules in textbooks. Writing 
advertising copy in class affords an opportunity 
to “play” not only with words but also with the 
expression of ideas. Teachers who do not make 
use of current business literature are overlooking 
a great opportunity. 

In these instances, grammar and punctuation 
can be taught rationally and logically, where and 
when needed, rather than formally as it used to 
be done when pupils were obliged to memorize 
rules. The teaching point is here—where the 
pupil’s expressional experience indicates it to be; 
and the teacher, taking his cue at this point, 
must administer in amount and intensity as 
required. 

Classes in salesmanship afford a splendid 
opportunity for practice in expression, in dis- 
criminating between the important and the un- 
important parts of the message to be conveyed, 
and in presenting them in a convincing manner. 
The use of a word with the exact shade of mean- 
ing, the use of an argument that fills the need of 
the moment will, very often, clinch a sale. 

Sales talks can be used also to polish and 
perfect one of the most important aims in all oral 
self-expression—the development of the power 
to express one’s self clearly when facing an audi- 
ence. When I say “polish and perfect” I’m taking 
for granted that teaching the pupil to face an 
audience was begun in the first grade and con- 
tinued throughout the junior high school and 
senior high school so that each student will be 
able to stand before his own class or any group 
of people and speak clearly, simply, and in an 
interesting manner. 

To summarize—grammar, as it logically func- 
tions in the student’s speech and writing day by 
day, is the platform of our teaching. The formal 


text in English grammar, the secretary’s desk 
book (which is an indispensable guide), and other 
books of authority, should be placed in the refer- 
ence library to be used when required. 

These can be referred to at the suggestion of 
the teacher, who is constantly noting and shuf- 
fling each pupil’s weaknesses in grammar, and 
getting them strengthened logically at the teach- 
ing point. There are certain elementary facts in 
grammar that these weaknesses, properly han- 
dled, bring out. 

This method can be used very effectively in 
the senior high school where the work in grammar 
is chiefly remedial. It is also expedient to use it 
in the stenography and salesmanship classes in 
the commercial department where success is 
based primarily on the ability to express one’s 
self and to sell ideas to others.—Clara E. Schatz, 
Senior High School, Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Schlee Knows His Geography 





Mr. Schlee at work 


Ernest Schlee, Acting Head of the Commer- 
cial Department of Market Street High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, is an experienced teacher 
of economic geography. He has a store of personal 
anecdotes and thrilling experiences to relate to 
students in his classes. His experiences include 
travel in war-time Turkey, the ascent of Mount 
Blanc, and a tour of the United States with a 
circus. 

Mr. Schlee was born in Denmark. His family 
moved to Newark when he was ten years old. 
He graduated from Newark Public School and 
attended New York University. He has studied 
in Tilly Institute, Berlin, and in the University 
of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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A Modern Text 


for your first course - - 


The selection of sub- 





ject matter was based 





largely on surveys 





which determined the 





business information 





needed by the average 





person in using busi- 





ness services and in ren- 





dering business serv- 








ices. The information is presented in a nontechnical 





manner, thus making it of maximum value to all types 





of pupils. To be social minded, a person needs a 





business background. The background provided by 





GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is valuable to 





everyone and is especially valuable to pupils who 





continue in the commercial department. » » » 
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- - in eighth or ninth grade 


The text is divided into chapters which are devoted 





to distinct divisions of subject matter. Chapters are 





divided into short sections suitable for assignments. 





Sections are accompanied by class discussion prob- 





lems, and chapters are accompanied by laboratory 





problems. Achievement tests may be obtained for 





establishing grades. Work books, with business 





forms and instructional tests, may also be obtained. 





A manual of instructions is furnished free of charge 





to each teacher. > >» » » » » » 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


+ Specialists in Business Education } 
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The Department of Business Education of the N.E.A. 
Solicits Your Membership 


The Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association is a regular de- 
partment of the N. E. A. The annual meeting of 
this department is held at the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the N. E. A. Last year 
the membership represented forty-four states, the 
District of Columbia, the Dominion of Canada, 
England, and Greece. 

An extensive membership campaign is being 
conducted with the hope of enlisting all of the 
forty-eight states and materially increasing the 
number of members. 

The personnel of the membership committee 
consists of all city and state directors of business 
education; heads of departments of business 
education in universities, colleges, and teachers 
colleges with departments of business teacher 
training; chairmen of state teachers’ associations 
with sections for teachers of business education; 
and the heads of departments in the large high 
schools. In fact, every teacher of business educa- 
tion should not wait for an invitation to become 
a member but should send in his fee at once. If 
any of these individuals have not heard from Mr. 


Studebaker, they should write him at once. 

At the preserit time the majority of those 
who were members last year have renewed their 
memberships. Responses from state teachers’ 
associations have been unusually good. Economic 
conditions may make it necessary for teachers to 
watch their dollars, but the splendid response of 
teachers indicates their willingness to keep our 
profession alive. 

Membership in this department entitles the 
holder to the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. This alone is worth more than the price of 
the membership fee of one dollar. Teachers 
interested in knowing more about the association 
should write to Mr. Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, for a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws adopted at the 1933 meeting. 

If you have not sent in your fee ($1.00), mail 
it to Mr. Goodfellow at once. If you are now a 
member, get another one for the association.— 
M. E. Studebaker, Head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Polish off your vocational training 
FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


This popular book is recommended for a course just be- 
fore graduation. It will tie together the principles learned 
in many of the courses and will add a finishing touch 
that will serve as a stepping-stone from the classroom to 
the office. It is more than just a secretarial training text. It covers the fundamental 
knowledge that is required of every office worker. 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 
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The Mark of a Good 
“Busuness Texthook 


San Francisco 
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Bloomsburg State Teachers College Opens Another Branch 





H. A. Andruss and members of the student-teaching staff of Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


With the growth of the Department of Com- 
merce it has been necessary for the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, to increase 
the facilities for practice teaching. Heretofore the 
student-teaching work has been done in the 
Bloomsburg and Danville High Schools. Begin- 
ning September 15, 1933, the Senior High School, 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, and 
the Andrew G. Curtin High School, of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, are to be used as practice 
teaching centers. During the coming year twenty 


students will have an opportunity to observe and 
teach in three schools. 

These students are living at the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. in Williamsport. The coop- 
erative teachers in the Williamsport system are: 
Hayes L. Person, head of the Commercial De- 
partment; Ezra D. Heyler; Martha Saxer; and 
Minnie Ricks. ‘These students are under the 
weekly supervision of Harvey A. Andruss, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Drexel Commercial Teachers Organize 


In response to a long-sensed need for an 
organized society among the members of the 
Commercial Teacher-Training group of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, the Class of 1932 brought 
into existence a club which was named the Busi- 
ness Science Teachers Club, but later changed to 
Beta Sigma Tau. 

The members of the graduating class of June, 
1932, recognized that the moment had come for 
action in an attempt to charter a club. As teach- 
ers-in-the-making, they undertook the task of es- 
tablishing a meritorious club as a class project. 
A temporary chairman was selected, committees 
were appointed, vital questions were discussed 
and carefully weighed—nothing was overlooked 
that could possibly have been accomplished at 
the time. An excellent constitution was evolved 
and copies were presented to the school officials. 

A visit to the offices of the Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher Company in Philadelphia was arranged 
for one of the monthly meetings. Demonstra- 


tions on the latest models of the various business 
machines were made by several of the company’s 
instructors. For the last gathering of the school 
year, the first annual banquet of the club was 
planned. Faculty members and alumni were 
most cordially invited to be present. A guest 
speaker reviewed a study she had made on the 
subject of “Trends of High School Employment.” 


Among the outstanding features of the meet- 
ings during 1932-33 were two addresses by prom- 
inent educators in Philadelphia. Afternoon teas 
and bridge parties proved very successful and 
were well attended by members and friends. 
The group assumed responsibility in planning and 
decorating the display made by the Business 
Administration School for the Annual Open 
House of the college. 


As the years pass, may this society afford 
greater opportunity in the conformation of finer 
teachers.—Grace W. Jones, Drexel ’ 32. 
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Junior College Associations in California 


The Northern California Association of Junior 
Colleges met on the University of California cam- 
pus at Berkeley on October 12 with four private 
and ten public colleges represented. Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president of the University of 
California, and Dr. Raymond Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, were the prin- 
cipal speakers, addressing a luncheon meeting 
which was attended by more than 200 educators. 

Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-president and 
provost of the University of California brought 
greetings to the session as it opened at 9.30 in the 
forenoon. Morning speakers were Regeant 
Chester Rowell of the University of California; 
Miss Grace V. Bird, dean of Bakersfield Junior 
College; Dr. C. Karl M. Cowdery, associate- 
registrar of Stanford University, and Dr. Merton 
E. Hill, director of admissions at the University 
of California. 

Officers elected were: president — Dr. Dwight 
C. Baker, dean of Modesto Junior College; vice- 
president — Harold F. Taggart, assistant dean of 
San Mateo Junior College; secretary-treasurer — 
J. Evan Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College. 

The Southern California Junior College Asso- 


ciation ‘held its fall meeting, October 21, at 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. Speakers at the 
general session included Dr. Lewis A. Maverick, 
professor of economics, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and Dr. Clarence Marsh Case, 
professor of sociology, University of Southern 
California. 

Section meetings were held after the general 
session and were followed by lunch. Section 
meeting speakers included Mabel S. Peirson of 
Pasadena; Dr. Mabel A. Myers of Fullerton; 
Dr. J. T. Jackley of Compton; Prof. William W 
Michel of the California Institute of Technology; 
Dr. W. S. Ament, Scripps College; Dr. S. Robert- 
son, University of California; and Dr. Paul P. 
Brainard, vocational consultant, Los Angeles. 

Officers of the southern association are: presi- 
dent — John B. Griffing of San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Junior College; secretary-treasurer — 
Francis C. Fullerwider of Riverside Junior Col- 
lege. Junior colleges represented at the meeting 
were: Antelope Valley, Brawley, Central, Chaffey, 
Citrus, Compton, Fullerton, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Santa Ana, Santa Maria, 
Santa Monica, and Ventura. 
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Now You Can Socialize Your Course 
Teach household record keeping, budgeting, and 





any textbook. It sells at the reasonable list price of eighty cents, subject to 
a school discount. Interested teachers should write for a sample immediately. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


making an income tax return 


HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE SET 


The new James L. Stinson Household 
Practice Set will enable you to increase 
the value of your bookkeeping course. 
Apply the principles in terms of a defi- 
nite social use. The set can be used with 
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Free Educational School Films. A film an- 
nouncement has been issued by Castle Films. This 
company is organized to furnish educational films to 
schools. Teachers who wish to be placed on the 
mailing list should write to Edward Mayer, Director 
of Educational Department, Castle Films, R. C. A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City; or to 
Castle Films, Claus Spreckels Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Curriculum Service for School Officers. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, oper- 
ates a curriculum laboratory for the benefit of 
teachers and administrators. The laboratory con- 
tains an extensive card catalogue of references; a 
complete collection of courses of study from all 
parts of the United States; an extensive collection 
of reports of curriculum research; lists of objectives 
for most subjects; and a library of general books on 
curriculum making. A consultation service is also 
furnished. Thirty-one mimeographed bulletins are 
now available at prices ranging from 5 cents to 20 
cents. A complete set of the 31 bulletins will be 
sent for $1.50. Literature in regard to this service 
will be sent if inquiries are addressed to Curriculum 
Laboratory, 2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Business Magazines. Compiled by Marian C. 
Manley. This booklet contains an exhaustive list of 
business magazines with a cross index of subject 
matter. The book should be in every commercial 
teacher’s library. Price $1.00. Single copies may 
be obtained from The Public Library, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Dictionary of English Grammar. By Maurice 
H. Weseen, Associate Professor of English in the 
University of Nebraska. This 700-page book will 
be useful to the business English teacher and to the 
teacher of shorthand or typewriting. It contains a 
compilation of terminology, not merely those used 
by one grammarian, but those used by many gram- 
marians. Price $3.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 393 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
literature should be submitted to the editor. 


New 


Selection and Appointment of Teachers. 
Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 12; United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
This monograph was written by W. S. Deffenbaugh 
and William H. Zeigel of the Office of Education 
and National Survey of Secondary Education. The 
study covers the requirements of teachers and 
methods of locating, selecting, appointing, and re- 
taining teachers of high quality. Single copies 10 
comer Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


School Opportunities and Occupations. 
Bulletin 77; Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. This new 60-page bulletin provides 
a course of study for a ninth-grade course in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. It is to round out 
the preliminary work which has been begun in 
grades 7 and 8. The course of study covers typical 
occupations in each of the main fields of endeavor. 
Copies may be obtained through the Department 
of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Cumulative Pupil Personnel Records. Bul- 
letin 81; Department of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania. This new bulletin is the outgrowth of a 
study to provide a system of keeping the personnel 
records of pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools. Information is provided about installing 
the system, making entries, and utilizing the rec- 
ords. Copies of the bulletin can be obtained through 
the Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Proceedings of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education. On June 28 
and 29, 1933, the School of Business, University of 
Chicago, sponsored a conference on business educa- 
tion. It was planned and directed by H. G. Shields 
of the School of Business. Eleven addresses were 
delivered. These addresses constitute the report of 
the proceedings. Single copies 50 cents. Gregg 
—" Company, Chicago, New York, and 

oston. 
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form, see the new third edition. 
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Accounting 
Revised - Third Edition 
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IMPLIFIED 


BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


and 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING still leads the way as the most 
popular balance sheet approach text in the sec- 
IF you want to see the balance 
sheet approach in its most simple and logical 


It is divided into logical chapters 


with three types of problems and with a wide range of optional 


practice material. 


Available in two separate series for single or double periods. 
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No Lather In It 


Barber: “Haven’t I shaved you before, sir?” 
Customer: “No, I got that scar in France.” 


* . o 
Origin Of ‘‘Nom de Plume’’ 
Visitor: “And what’s your name, my good man?” 
Prisoner: “9742.” 
Visitor: “Is that your real name?” 
Prisoner: “Naw, dat’s just me pen name.” 


e . * 
Too Young 


Father: “I don’t like to see our daughter lighting 
cigarettes.” 

Modern Mother: “Oh, don’t be old-fashioned, 
John.” 

Father: “It isn’t that. 
playing with matches.” 


Slight Error 


Gracie (handing her husband a saucerful of white 
powder): “George, taste that and tell me what you 
think it is.” 

George: “It tastes like soda!” 

Gracie: ‘“That’s what I told Bridget. 
it’s rat poison.” 


She’s too young to be 


She declares 
2 . + 


If Genuine 


Skeptical Miss: “Can this coat be worn out in the 
rain without hurting it?” 
Fur Salesman: “Lady, did you ever see a skunk 
carry an umbrella?” 
. o o 


Better Meet ’Em Halfway 


“I see the jury acquitted the girl who killed her 
employer, on the ground of insanity.” 

“Yes, and quite right, too. Anybody who kills an 
employer these days is certainly crazy.” 


His Money’s Worth 


“It’s scandalous to charge us $10 for towing the car 
only three or four miles,” protested the motorist’s wife. 

“Never mind, dear,” replied hubby, “he’s earning 
it; I’ve got my brakes on.” 


” * 7. 
Knew Their Business 


A junk shop near a railroad crossing in Denver 
carries a sign with this hint to motorists: “Go ahead; 
take a chance. We'll buy the car.” 


CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Important 


“What was the name of the last station we stopped 
at, mother?” 

“Tdon’tknow. Be quiet. 
word puzzle.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t know the name, mother, 

4 4 ” 
because little Oscar got off the train there. 
. . = 
He Knew Anatomy 


Motorist (after knocking over a butcher’s boy): 
“T’m sorry, my lad; are you all right?” 

Boy (picking up contents of his basket): “Dunno. 
Here’s me liver and ribs, but where’s me kidney?” 


. e . 
Wrong Number 


Operator (after drunk had placed a nickel in a pay 
phone): “Number, please.” 

Drunk: “Number? Poof! 
whersh m’peanuts?” 


I’m working out a cross- 


Come, come, girlie, 
o 7 * 


Not Telling 


Proud Father: “Don’t you think it’s about time 
the baby learned to say ‘papa’?” 

Mother: “Oh, no, I hadn’t intended telling him 
who you are until he becomes a little stronger.” 


A Thought 


“Thinking of me, dearest?” 
“Was I laughing? I’m so sorry.” 


The Remedy 


Mr. Justwed: “What did you do to this meat? It 
has such a peculiar taste.” 

Mrs. Justwed: “Oh, nothing. It did get a little 
burnt, but I fixed that—I applied Unguentine right 
away.” 

o e o 


Just A Custom 


The customs official was asking the usual questions. 
“Anything to declare, Madam?” , 

“No,” she replied, “not a thing.” 

“Then, Madam,” said the official politely, “am I 
to take it that the fur tail hanging down under your 
coat is your own?” 

= » om 


Old Maid’s Prayer 


“Do you always look under your bed before you 
say your prayers?” 


“Oh, dear, no. I say my prayers first.” 
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a social value as well 


as a vocational value 


Use the NEW 


‘This up-to-date volume Commercial Law : 


will teach your students to 











have an understanding of By Peters and Pomeroy 

law as a social instrument (Third Edition) 

and as an aid to business. 

It will encourage their respect for authority and will teach them an under- ' 
standing of business relations. The helpful teachers’ manual provides (a) 

an outline of each section of each chapter, with a summary of points of 

law involved, (b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter, (c) a list of 

specific points to emphasize, (d) a list of constructive suggestions, (e) 


questions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) case problems with answers. 


Available with a workbook and achievement tests. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


Specialists in Business Education 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


An industrious young lady with a good education, a 
pleasing personality, and willing to work, wishes a posi- 
tion in a business school. n teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects. Willing to 
accept small salary. Address, No. 81. 





Commercial instructor with fourteen years’ teaching 
and office experience, desires connection with business 
college as instructor and assistant manager. Will con- 
sider buying an interest after first year. Can report for 
duty on short notice. Address, No. 82. 





Position desired by lady 32 years of age to teach any 
branch of commerce in public or business school. Has 
five years of successful teaching experience in Gregg 
shorthand, typing, commercial law, business English, 
spelling, accounting, economics, advertising, marketing, 
business arithmetic, and commercial geography. Holds 
M. A. degree plus one and one-half years toward Ph. D. 
Excellent references. Reasonable salary. Address, No. 83. 





Young man, 28, with six years’ teaching experience 
in accredited schools in same town, desires work as com- 
mercial teacher. Completing M. A. work. Can handle 
all commercial subjects. Now teaching, but school will 
close soon. Address, No. 84. 





Man would like teaching position, preferably in 
— school. Has four M. A. degrees — duate of 
nerian School of Penmanstip and Gregg School. Ex- 
erience in some of the largest high schools in the 
meg States. Will accept part-time work. Address, 
o. 85. 





Man wants commercial teaching position in public 
or private school or college. College graduate; ten years’ 
business experience, four years’ public school teaching 
experience, three years’ business college teaching expe- 
rience, five years’ civil service experience. References 
from school authorities and government officials. Can 
teach all commercial branches, but specialized in Gregg 
shorthand, commercial law, and civil service. Salary not 
under $1,000. Address, No. 86. 





Position wanted with reliable business college. Young 
lady has six years’ commercial teaching experience. Can 
teach shorthand (Gregg, Speedwriting, Stenotypy), type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and English. Excellent references. 
Reasonable salary. Address, No. 87. 





Young man has eight years’ experience in teaching 
commercial branches, during five years of which solicit- 
ing was a big portion of his work. Will solicit or teach 
for $15 a week with commission on sales. Has good 
methods for securing students. Address, No. 88. 





Young C. P. A. coach with exceptional record in pro- 
fessional practice and private employment. Former 
shorthand speed demonstrator. Extensive experience in 
large business colleges as instructor. Can write adver- 
tising that “‘pulls.’’ Will consider any reasonable prop- 
osition. Address, No. 90. 





Man with Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and fourteen 
years’ experience as a university department head desires 
change. Present employers will recommend. Exceptional 
ability as organizer and administrator. Salary secondary. 
Address, No. 91. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Position at once by lady who has thirteen 
years’ experience as teacher and manager ot chain 
schools. Greg shorthand; secretarial diploma; excellent 
references. Address, No. 92. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position. M.A. de- 
ree. Can teach shorthand (Greg¢), ‘ypewstting. business 
nglish, and secretarial subjects. est of references. 

Would consider buying an interest in a good school. 
Address, No. 93. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or purchase a well-established 
business college in Iowa or Wisconsin. Address No. 77. 





Stenotypes wanted. State model, serial numbers, 
date purchased, amount used, condition, price desired. 
Address, No. 95. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-equipped business school, estab- 
lished many years, located in a growing Ohio city, offers 
a qualified schoolman or woman an opportunity to ac- 
quire a sound and paying investment. Price, $7,000 — 
sixty per cent cash, terms on balance. Possession Jan- 
uary 1. Details to a financially interested person. Will 
arrange interview. Address, No. 78. 





FOR SALE: A good small business college in a com- 
ing manufacturing city of 40,000. No local competition. 
Very low exp uip t for almost seventy-five. 
If you can buy now, price is $3,500 cash. Later, as en- 
rollment increases, price will be $5,000 or more. Owner 
seeueee- The best opportunity for the money. Address, 

o. 79. 








Fast growing business school in large southwestern 
city for sale. Four years ago seven students started. 
Present enrollment seventy students. Occupies entire 
floor fine office building. Tuition $20 monthly. High 
school graduate entrance requirement. Steady demand 
for graduates—all graduates have been well placed. Ex- 

enses, rental low. Average profits past two years were 
monthly. Must sell for cash immediately. Address, 
No. 94. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Field man wanted by leading California college of 
business administration granting state-authorized de- 
grees. Must be high-type man, 25 to 40, of good educa- 
tion, strong personality, expert ability, and sterling 
character. Long-established college, new selling ~~ 
bang-up support. Excellent opportunity for real go- 
getter. Must be free to travel and have own car. Give 
age, education, experience, and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, No. 80. 





WANTED: A first-class business college salesman in a 
small but well-established commercial college in the 
Southern States. Will y a good commission to the 
right person. Address, ncord Business College, Con- 
cord, North Carolina. 





An unusual opportunity for a man or woman possess- 
ing teaching, managerial, and selling ability. Salary 
and profit sharing proposition. Address, No. 89. 
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Finding Employment 
(Continued from page 163) 


Give him well-organized facts about yourself 
your education, your ability, and your experience. 
Whether you make these facts part of your letter, 
or tabulate them on a separate page, will depend 
upon your individual problem. If you can work 
out an artistic arrangement of the data that will 
support a short, forceful letter, the plan is rec- 
ommended for its effectiveness. In any case, 
exercise judgment in determining what facts have 
sales value in your qualifications. Among the 
following points, are some that are essential in 
all applications and some that may be omitted 
under many circumstances. The nature of the 
position for which you are applying is the deter- 
mining factor: 


PERSONAL: Age, height, weight, condition of 
health, married or single, church affiliations, 
fraternal or civic connections, property, sav- 
ings account, insurance, debts, etc. 


EDUCATION: High school, college, business col- 
lege, correspondence or night courses, sub- 
jects in which you specialized, books owned 
and used for reference, magazines for which 
you subscribe, etc. 


EXPERIENCE: The positions you have held or the 
work you have done. If you have had no 
experience, then your training and what you 
“can do” is more valuable than “what you 
have done.” 


REFERENCES: In addition to their names and 
addresses, give their official positions and 
their telephone numbers. 


Other references may be given who can speak 
of your character, reputation, etc. Ministers, 
teachers, and others, who know you and who 
have given you permission to use their names, 
are desirable. 


In some cases, letters of recommendation may 
be enclosed with your letter; however, for 
business positions, they have little value. 
Send copies. To send originals and ask that 
they be returned shows poor judgment. 


In addition to the value of your qualifications, 
there is an opportunity for you to add a personal 
statement that fits your individual self. No one 
can tell you what it is, but if you “have it in 
you,” here’s the place to bring it out. 


Your closing paragraph should tie in with 
your qualifications and has for its purpose se- 
curing an interview. Make it convenient for 
your prospect to ask you immediately to see him. 
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Avoid “hoping,” “trusting,” and “awaiting” 


as the first word of you closing paragraph. If 
you can be reached by telephone, give your 
telephone number; otherwise enclose a stamp or 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 

In writing large firms about whom you have 
no information, except what you get from a 
directory, direct your letter to the firm, attention 
of the office manager, sales manager, or engineer- 
ing department, etc., according to the position 
you desire. 

General business conditions will govern the 
favorable or unfavorable tone of the replies you 
receive. Those people who grant you an inter- 
view, should be seen; the others should receive a 
“thank you” letter. They also offer a splendid 
list for “follow ups,” either personal or by an- 


other letter. 
— « . 


Missouri Meeting 


The commercial section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association held a successful meeting in 
St. Louis on Friday, November 10. Ralph D. 
Shrewsbury, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
acted as chairman. Those who participated in the 
program were: Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago; E. H. McReynolds, Assistant 
to President of the Missouri Pacific Lines; Frank 
M. See, New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis. 

The new officers of the commercial section are 
Pauline Van Eman, Gallatin, chairman; Gordon 
L. Trotter, Webster Groves, vice-chairman; 
Mabel Cobb, East High School, Kansas City, 


secretary. 
+ * o 


Wisconsin 


Walter B. Calvert, East High School, Stur- 
geon Bay, acted as chairman of the commercial 
section of Wisconsin Teachers Association at the 
convention in Milwaukee on November 2, 3, 
and 4. J. L. Miller, University of Wisconsin, 
delivered an address before the general meeting 
on the subject of “Economics of Commercial 
Education.” 

The chairmen of the round-table discussions 
were W. O. Yoder, High School, Kenosha—book- 
keeping; William Maxwell, High School, Wausau 
— commercial law; A. J. Kriewald, High School, 
Platteville — junior business training and com- 
mercial arithmetic; Amanda Schuette, East High 
School, Green Bay — shorthand and typewriting. 

The new officers of the commercial section are 
A. J. Kriewald, High School, Platteville — chair- 
man; Helen C. Hansen, High School, Fond-du- 
Lac — vice-chairman; Mrs. Grace Newman, High 
School, Elkhorn — secretary. 

















STEP 





with the times 


Here is an up-to-the- 
minute text. The author, 
R. G. W alters, has had 
a wide range of ex- 
perience in selling ad- 
vertising and teaching. 
He has succeeded in making sales- 
manship practical as a classroom 
subject. The principles are pre- 


sented in a vivid, concrete manner. 


The principles are made workable 





through interesting ques- 
tions, projects, and a com- 
prehensive workbook. 
More than thirty leading 
business firms cooperated 


in preparing the book. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALES- 
MANSHIP is in step with the 
times in pedagogy and in prac- 
tices. It will add the essential ele- 


ment of realism to your course. 





Waters’ Fundamentals of Salesmanship 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Here is a way 


to put life into your 


business arithmetic elass 


See this new book that 
is divided into definite 
units. It carries the 
student from one level 
to another. One of 
the most important 
features of BUSI- 
NESS ARITHME- 


TIC is the careful ap- 


a wide selection of 
problems for regular 
assignments, for 
review purposes, and 
for tests. Problems 
give the student in- 
tensive work in arith- 
metic for a general un- 


derstanding of busi- 





plication of all prin- ness principles. 
ciples through practical business prob- The fact that this book is now in its 
lems. The pupil is taught to see busi- third edition is evidence of its popu- 


ness arithmetic in action. You have larity. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and 
Rice may be obtained in a long or a short 
volume with a teachers’ key and a teach- 
ers’ manual. The manual contains many 


helpful suggestions. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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